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Foreword 


Dr Greenberg here offers a book that will be of 
great value to teachers and, indirectly, to pupils and par 
ents He leads us into a dimension of teaching that is more 
often Ignored than explored — the subjective dimension 
consisting of the private thoughts and feehngs teachers 
have about pupils, supervisors, colleagues and parents 
and the feelings they have about themselves These feel 
mgs, whether obliquely expressed or kept under cover like 
a guilty secret, influence every phase of a teacher’s relation 
ships with pupils and associates A policy of ignoring 'what 
moves and stirs the teacher in the long run results in a loss 
to the child " 

Dr Greenberg’s exploration of teachers' feelings and 
needs is sensitive, earthy, and profound He warmly ac- 
knowledges the contribution made to this book by teachers 
who were willmg, and had the courage, to look at them 
selves 'This document clearly reflects the humanity of 
these teachers But xt is equally clear that Dr Greenberg. 
through his own insight and humanity, has been able to 
give voice to feelings and stnvmgs that usually are devi 
ously expressed or remam mute and unspoken 

Arthur T Jersild 

Professor 
Teachers College 
Columbia UmiersiUj 
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Preface 


This book offers no panaceas or easy solutions it is 
merely an attempt to open up for public considerauon a 
significant area of the teacher’s hfe-his mncr world, his 
feelmgs, his emotional bemg 

This book IS based on the assumption that human feel 
mgs compnse the most perplexmg and 
aria of human expression and *‘X ” 

alone the relevance of human feehngs m the teacher is 

feehngs This response in ■"“'““rfTdehuman.z 
toward countenng , , peOT developing in edu 

.... 

teachers, other /ces with him The materia 

shared their mnermost ex^ documentary account 

m this book IS m ^^^Lenced and felt The many 

of what they have through their own acts 

many persons who audiors 

ofselfKhsclosurearethetrue 
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Though it is impossible to thank each of these numerous 
contributors individually, certain individuals gave of them- 
selves fully over long periods of time. Flora Coley, Carol 
Ely, Reba Gillman, Julie Guttman, Barbara Merrill, and 
Lillian Roemer are teachers and supervisors who have 
shared much with the author as they involved themselves 
in self-discovery over many years. Principals Mary Kinsella, 
Clayton Buck, and Willard Peters, to name but a few, co- 
operated in this venture by making available to their facul- 
ties the opportunity to share their feelings. My wife, Phyllis, 
has opened up many avenues of human feeling to me 
through her owm unique personal sensitivity and support. 
Moreover, she offered a considerable amount from her ex- 
perience as a school social worker. 

This book is tvritten for the many teachers and parents 
whom I hope it tvill encourage and support in their struggle 
for self-hood. 


H. M. G. 
July 28, 1968 
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Introduction 


We are looking, on an October ^ m 

elementary school m this country It could be ^ “ 
the suhuAs north of Chtcago, m Westchester Coun^y^or m 
the San Fernando VaUey of Los Angeles It m 

mner cuy area of 

York City, or m ^ Pas tve walk down the 

m almost any of the fifty states « Sud 

corridor there is the quiet disrupted by the 

denly these mild education ^ teacher rushes 

burstmg open of a classroom 1 ^ 

out Sh! IS obviously overbought an bur^ts^^^^ 

She flees down the haU Th s scene 
occurs in thousands of schools each y^ar 
This young teacher te new to tea^mg ^ 
pleted four years of “b®®® ^er preparation program 

Lte She has had an excelto teacher p^P^^ 

with at least ‘>“«y fifteen weeks of practice 

mentary She has studied a host of 

teaching m an “ctual ds impressive number 

courses in the arts 0 "^ the field of 

of courses in an academ " ^^„,ogy of chddrc . 

“■®4ough he^f 

supervision neipi 
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children as she flees down the hall The professional as 
sistance she received suffered from a most serious omis 
sion The emotional life of the teacher was not a subject of 
study or concern Shes had no study of teacher develop- 
ment, teacher needs, teachers feelings Shes not had one 
course m teacher psychology None were offered Now, 
after less than a month of full responsibility in the class 
room, she is struggling to cope with her own feelmgs 
She finds actual teaching radically different from her 
practice teachmg assignment She no longer has a master 
teacher close by to steer her away from trouble, to rescue 
her when things get out of hand, to reheve her from the 
lonely pressures of continuous hour by hour teachmg She 
suffers from intense feehngs of inadequacy and is deeply 
concerned about the principals evaluation of her She is 
terrified when he enters her classroom She frequently 
compares herself to other teachers m the school and often 
feels vastly mfenor She feels almost pure horror as she 
looks forward to next weeks PTA open house at which she 
expects to be mundated by as many as thirty sets of par 
ents In many schools these parents will be highly edu 
cated and very interested m their childrens school 
achievements In other schools, parents may be openly 
hostile Our teacher anticipates that some of these parents 
will have doubts about her abihty to successfully teach 
their children and prepare them for eventual admission 
into college 

She is also strugghng with her feelmgs about children 
Most of them behave rather well but she has already de- 
veloped a strong dishke for several of them A few of the 
boys are remarkably skilled at makmg her look ridiculous 
with their smirkmg and muttering Each time her back is 
turned she anticipates another flagrant mcident accom 
panied by giggling and other disrespectful noises She finds 
herself contmually stifling her natural emotional reactions 
and struggling to hold back grooving feelmgs of irritation 
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or annoyance By midday they flare out, and the accumu- 
lated anger may be directed toward an mnocent child She 
then feels guilt and shame, which add to her emotional 
burden To make matters worse, she feels uneasy and a 
bttle guilty about those children she likes, and therefore 
even her warm, acceptmg feelmgs seem soured 

This teacher is strugghng with her feelings— very real, 
very strong feelmgs She even has doubts whether teaching 
IS the profession for her These fears she also keeps mam y 
to herself Occasionally she reveals them to ‘‘ ^ 

her profession, the field of education, ignores e 
ably this new teacher will survive her first ye^ Her sec 
ond will be easier as she learns to adjust on ^r own, but 
perhaps some of her children will have a -uWed »d 
unsuccessful year Could some of 
have been avoided? Can •"“f f 
direct assistance in copuig with then feehng 

The scene now to <he Kache« rM^^^ 

school The time IS about noon ^aal classes 

a break while their children are e 

They are obviously ^^eral hours of un 

the steam that has occumu 

mterrupted , „ous another womed and con- 

tired, another tense and nervous, 
cerned Dialogue vanes , 

"I just can’t stand that K f drivmg me 

Vdhe IS havmg one of her days, 

crazy 


‘I wonder what I can 


make for supper tonight" 


■Today IS just one of *ose d^s 
“Oh, you poor thing, 

^“one’reacher sits ‘1“'‘=“)'“ ".enure evaluation nnome, 

by a superws^- mvn ehdd, sick at home 
teacher broods secretly 


Ae comer Today brought a 
evaluation Another 
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left With a baby-sitter while she has gone to work m 
school. One of the younger teachers bnms with enthusiasm 
over a child An cxpencnced teacher sounds almost smug 
as she reports on her morning 

It seems that many of the teachers, m the relative pri- 
vacy of the teachers’ room, arc able to let their hair down 
and reveal something of their inner selves. Out pour the 
pressures of the day, their home and personal problems, 
their joys and their fears Here, too, jealousy is exposed, 
competition for the pnnapals approval is expressed, and 
real feelmgs about coworkers are revealed For some their 
mner life is laid bare, for others only part is exposed Some 
gam reassurance about themselves, others leave with 
heightened anxiety. Whether it is a newly acquired re- 
assurance or an aroused anxiety, these feelings affect her 
performance m the classroom They affect the teacher’s 
patience m dealmg with children, the teacher’s abihty to 
disciplme children successfully, and especially the teach- 
er’s abihty to sustam exciung, mterestmg leammg for chil- 
dren Here again is lost opportunity Often these feelings 
are considered irrelevant, usually they are ignored At best 
the teacher is expected to “contror them, which usually 
means to mask, cover up, and deny what the teacher 
deeply feels Shouldn’t such feelmgs be recogmzed rather 
than Ignored, dealt wth directly rather than masked, con 
sidered natural rather than shameful or a sign of weak- 
ness? 

Now we shift to a school m the inner city of a large 
metxopohtan area This could be m Oakland, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Boston, or any other urban school 
district Most of the children are Negro or Puerto Rican 
Their background is the slum Some are dirty and tat- 
tered, others clean, but scared Some are highly sensitive to 
criticism, others have failed for years and apparently no 
longer care Fights frequently break out, accompanied by 
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abusive, obscene language These children talk of a world 
radically different from modem middle class suburbia a 
world of sex, of violence, of racial hate, of hunger, drugs, 
prostitution, of welfare, poverty, hopelessness 

Entermg this scene most typically is a middle class 
teacher She has been brought up m a middle class neigh 
borhood or suburb and educated m a middle class college 
This person has carefuUy and successfuUy avoided con 
tacts with people m the slums and has had httle posiuve 
experience with mmonty groups Thus she has l>een rea 
soLbly weU protected from the sordidness, the violent 
the hoU of poverty In addmon, tins ‘eacher is m 
typicaUy white, whereas the chddren she teaches most 

tvDicallv Negro, Puerto Rican, or Mexican Amencan 
yp y o this widely different culture 

The teacher’s contact with tms wweiy 

almost always results m 

feehngs of horror and disgust, — tor ^ 

tred Feehngs of racial a bv shame, guilt, 

the past, 7^d s^impaihy vacillate with fnght 

and defensiveness Pity and )™?L,isId bv a child piclong 
and anger These L' old le.tmg l=ose 

his nose, another masturbaung, f and 

with a blast of 

screaming obscenities, ..ones that arouse disgust 

of sexual behavior— re a i g cunosity 

mixed with fascmauon. ^^ah a barrage of 

A most typical human „umbness-emo- 

mtense emotional p^ss And here in the 

uonal withdrawal, mie hope for so many, here 

slums where education devoid of hope To 

ilrtiat the •eacheds emot.ons^77^^„_ „.ense, the 
cope with feehngs *at ^ j mthdraw 
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Here again the educational establishment has been slow 
to admit the importance of the teachers’ feelmgs, to face 
squarely the emotional impact of cultural shock and the 
lands of adjustments middle-class teachers must make to 
the slum child The professional concern over poverty edu- 
cation has focused instead on the mechanical and cumeu- 
lar aspects of teaching The building, the equipment, the 
matenals, the textbooks, arc all vital to teaching What is 
most vital, however, is an alive and feeling teacher, one 
who cares, hopes, and inspires How can teachers in the 
slums cope with their feelmgs and still sustain excitement 
and hope? Can ways be found to help the middle-class 
teacher deal with the emotional shock of slum life and 
racism? 

These examples from typical educational settings il- 
lustrate the obvious — that teachers do indeed have feel- 
ings Inevitably and quite naturally, teachers react with 
the full range of human, emotional response Teachers feel 
ahve, excited, enthusiastic, or depressed, apathetic, miser- 
able They may feel madequate, mfenor, confused, un- 
certain, even helpless They can and do feel irritated, an- 
noyed, angry, jealous They also feel lovmg, delighted, 
affectionate, and even sexually stimulated They can feel 
terrified or ridiculous, ashamed or humihated They can 
dislike, they can hate Teaching can be, and is, pleasure- 
able and joyous, frustratmg and hell Teachers are human 
beings 

The theme of this book is that withm the teacher’s emo- 
tional life are the forces that most powerfully affect the 
entire teachmg process The human, emotional quahties of 
the teacher are the very heart of teachmg No matter how 
much emphasis is placed on such other quahties m teach- 
mg as educational techmque, technology, equipment, or 
buildings, the humamty of the teacher is the vital ingredi- 
ent if children are to learn Exploration of the full range 
and depth of the feelmgs of teachers enhances our under- 
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standing of this basic ingredient Moreover, it provides us 
with a tool that sheds considerable light on some of the 
crucial school problems that plague educators and parents 

In this book a number of these problems wiU be dis 
cussed They mclude numerous leammg and behavior 
problems of children, struggles of teachers leammg to hve 
with themselves and with others, concerns of parents 
which anse out of their chddren’s school problems, and the 
responsibihties of supervisors, college professors an 
others who direct the trainmg and development of teach- 

%roblems of chUdren m the classroom are of 

only to teachers but of course to children *em^ vc 

and their parents In this book we wiU 

child success and failure, the disruptive bchawor of cm 

dren m the classroom, °nbn ^r^btos In 

tween children and teacher, m sources 

m"?rof‘SiV^:ss educational failures m slum 
teachers “ 

many of their concerns the classroom walls 

dren but rather by P“®°" by the home and per- 

These feehngs are created p prmcipals, and 

sonal hfe of the teach , J efforts to relate to the 
other teachers, and by the tea h Th^ feehngs 

parents of the ohUton m hor^^^ ^ ^ ,bis 

aroused by these ^olationsh p „sbsu- 

These feehnga ml! _ P^^ ^tichers 


/se feehngs iwh ^ "-"oi the leachePs 

caUyinanefforttosto 

B m the cJassroo emblems 


book 


rally in an eiioii iv — . minimizea 

performance in special problems of their 

inexpenenced ‘o;ch«a^ha™j^^^^^ b 

,wn Thousands of ne ft.ss.on. m a long and a 

,ear They ongngo, ^ “s competence and 

imes agonizmg process 
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fidence. During college training, the teacher-to-be also 
faces many experiences fraught witli emotional struggle 
In this book the long period of learning and practice will 
be viewed in terms of those normal and natural emotional 
adjustments that human beings make in dealmg with new 
and mtense experiences. This point of view ^vill inevitably 
have imphcations for the selection of teachers, their prepa- 
ration, and their supervision on the job 

Parents have a host of problems associated with schools, 
which are highly charged with the most personal and 
deeply felt feelings Children arc a most intimate extension 
of the parent’s own self As such they strongly reflect the 
parents’ feelmgs of satisfaction and adequacy Many of the 
feelmgs of parents, moreover, bear a strong resemblance to 
the feelings of teachers Parents and teachers suffer some 
of the same tortures, agonies, and joys, just as they share 
responsibility for the leammg, social development, and 
discipline of children Moreover, both parents and teachers 
soon discover that their own self-esteem is closely tied to 
the child’s performance in school Because of this, parents 
and teachers often feel uncomfortable with each other 
They may even be fearful of each other, and attempt to 
blame or impress one another In this book parents will be 
able to recognize many of their own feelings as they read 
about how teachers really feel 

The feelmgs and problems analyzed m this book have 
been assembled from a great many discussions held by the 
author with teachers, other educators, and parents These 
discussions gave teachers and parents an opportunity to 
share the feelmgs and concerns they had m workmg with 
and hvmg with children With teachers, these discussions 
took place over a period of many years m faculty meetmgs, 
special workshops, supervisoiy sessions, m service courses, 
graduate seminars, college courses, educational confer- 
ences, and personal consultations At times these sessions 
were offered to educational admmistrators, school psychol- 
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ogists, guidance counselors, and other school personnel 
Administrators and other educators have feelings too, and 
these emotions are extremely important in understanding 
their relationships with teachers and children Discussions 
with parents took place primarily m group discussion 
sessions sponsored in a variety of parent education pro- 
grams developed and admmistered by the author m sub- 
urbs, metropohtan areas, and inner-city poverty projects 
Group discussions with parents provide many msights into 


the feehngs of parents 

In diseasing teachers’ feelings in each of *<= 
areas, certain significant questions will as e 
kinds of child behavior arouse feehngs in teachers 
kmds of feehngs are aroused, and what f 

these feehngs in the e 

abtv? What are some of the typical wdj's ^ 

^ feehngs. How -o “^^Uers, 

justment to feelings affect chi e • 

And perhaps the most feelmgs m ways that are 

how can teachers deal with ients? 

not harmful to themselves, to children, and par 
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Teacher or Myth? 


Each teacher daily faces the reality of his o^vN 
teaching behavior He continually experiences real, honest 
fceUngs He continuously acts, behaves, and reacts in the 
classroom In addition to this reality, however wonderful 
or painful it may be, most teachers also carry withm them 
selves another reality that can be a nagging, pamfu 
burden This mner reality is composed of myths— over 
idealized notions about what a teacher should be like, how 
a teacher should behave, what a teacher should be feelmg 
or not feeling These myths develop and grow from mai^ 
sources — from college courses, educaUon professors, o 
servmg master teachers, supervisors, books about educa 
non, parents, and other teachers Like many grow s, 
these myths become weedy, if not cancerous They 
bmd or strangle the teacher in a rigid web of pamfu se 
evaluaUon They often bear httle resemblance m s 
teacher’s daily reahty But they persist, they pervade the 
teacher’s very bemg They provide the teacher with a set o 
ovendeahzed goals They secredy whisper to the teacher 
barrage of shoulds and should nots These are incessan 
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thorough, and powerful TTiey add immeasurably to the 
burden of teaching 

The discrepancy between the teacher's actual feelings 
and these persistent myths burden the teacher with uneasi* 
ness and guilt "I am not bemg what I should he,” “I am 
feehng what I should not he feehng,” “What if someone 
(the pnncipal, parent, other teachers) finds out what I am 


really like^” . 

The teacher must then cope not only with the reahty ot 
teachmg, which may he difficult enough, but also mth 
these inner voices of supendeahsm and guilt 

These myths are true fantasies No one behaves con- 
sistently m an ideal fashion These myths are d»gerous 
They sap the teacher’s mner strengths by weakeirag 
sefficonfidence and denymg the umqueness of each 
teacher as a separate, special human bemg 


What are these myths? First, the 

with an attitude of sureness ^ ^ emotionally 

cited or tired, the ‘“^her is ^ted to 
stable, emotionally or mood No 

teacher not display any feebngs, too, must be 

matter how joyous or ang^. Calmness and serenity, 
hidden, It IS, of 

keeping ‘ones cool, ar .^j^fore mhuman to expect 
course, suprahuman ^ shakmess, joy or helpless 

teachers to never feel g ^ teacher is plagued 

ness yet this myffi confidence am lost and 

Belated to this IS the 
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sociei) pcrsistcnil) clings In spile of almost continual 
wars, assassination of our national leaders, violence m our 
cities, conflict between management and labor, and a host 
of examples all around us of extreme and radical behavior, 
we persist in believing that the normal human life is one of 
moderation We elect presidents who arc “middle of-the- 
readers," we look on extreme feelings as “immature " Our 
Anglo Saxon, Victorian tradition still plagues us with the 
British ideal (but not reality) of sophistication, reason 
ableness, and a calm attitude toward life We associate 
extreme expression of feelings with the hot blooded Medi 
terranean countries or with tlie “childlike" behavior of the 
American Negro The) arc frowned upon, viewed as in 
ferior, considered socially “out" and ps)choIogicaIly im 
mature The result is an ideal that smacks of numbness, 
blah, and nothingness The purveyors of this myth insist 
that the mentall) “healthy" person has no problems that 
can’t be dealt with mildly, has few conflicts, and rarely ex- 
pcnences extreme or strong feelings Almost all feelings 
are rejected by these myths, and especially feelings that 
overcome us with their intensity, their depth, their pain 

There is growing awareness that these myths are ridicu 
lous, unrealistic It is becoming more fashionable to feel 
life fully in the theater, m art, in movies — but not yet in 
the classroom, or in hfe itself 

Another persistent myth unfortunately promulgated by 
teacher training institutions is the one that says '‘children’s 
feelings are more important than teacher’s feelings ” Chil 
dren’s feelmgs are frequently thought to be influenced by 
the teacher, the learning process, and by other children 
This myth ignores the other direction of influence, child 
behavior has a tremendous mfluence on the feeling of the 
teacher We must not consider solely the effect that the 
teacher has on the child, but must consider also the crucial 
and powerful effect that most children have on the feelings 
of teachers 
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This myth is fostered by courses in child psychology 
that completely ignore the psychology of the teacher Any 
parent or teacher or other person who has hved or worked 
with children has been mfluenced, sometimes with joy, 
other times with misery, by the behavior of children 

A parent or teacher who denies his own feelmgs is 
wrapped m stress and struggle One result of this struggle 
IS that spontaneity and warmth are drowned m resentment 
and conflict Children’s feehngs can be considered sm 
cerely and reasonably only to the extent that the teacher 
considers honestly and realisticaUy his own feehngs 
difficult. If not impossible, to deny pressing ^ 
own, while attemptmg to meet the needs ofj hers A 
teacher who expresses his own feelings, more , 
Thmarn m which children’s feelmgs are also acceptable and 

understood 

TTre "I Love All Chtldren’ Myth - 
blatantly disregards ^ , children the 

myth mcorporates “lacy ^ 
same, of having no <ii^ 

behavior in children Th „, 3 ,,onship The concept of 
plexity of love in the disturb 

love, complex as “ love is fully realized, 

mg confusions for u feehngs, including 

It inevitably includes „naranon, with accompanying 

anger if not hate, ^/^jections, and hurts Many 
anxiety and a vanety ,ove m relauonships 

teachers do recognize that th y ^^,,drcn is a 

with children However Jo be aO ^ 

basic denial of Soy a^dVc.ement in the fresh 

complexity o! love Jo f^ W .each out to experi- 

ness and newness of the y g e available to the 

““ ‘"?or love fo-n ch^dren m the classroom is 
teacher To teei i 
blatantly unrealistic 
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Uclaicd to this unrealistic view of the teacher is the "/ 
Treat All ChiWrcn Ahl c" or "Consistericy” Myth To treat 
all children alike at the \cr) least denies special feelings 
for individual children In addition this m}th rejects 
normal favoritism, inevitable dislike, and a host of special 
feelings which teachers feel for each cliild in the class 
room Children are handled individually and diffcrentl) by 
teachers Tlic) arc not all treated the same each hour, day, 
or week Each child arouses a special and unique en 
counter with each teacher because of his uniqueness If 
looked at crossl) by the teacher one child bursts into tears 
while another can be punished, )clled and screamed at 
without apparent upset \Vhat is successful at nine in the 
morning may not work at all at three in the afternoon One 
child requires delicate handling another stem firmness 
one requires detachment another closeness one arouses in 
the teacher a special warmth, another provokes anger dis 
gust or rejection To survive a normal teaching day, 
teachers must choose with great care which behavior to 
deal with and which to let go by If teachers handled all 
situations in the same way, almost the entire teaching 
day would be composed of nothing but nos,” stops ” and 
“don ts ” 

The Pejinissive Myth is another fallacy held dear by 
some teachers The notion here is that permitting children 
behavior which is really unacceptable to adults is some 
how good and healthy for them Teachers and parents are 
led to believe that no matter what annoyance or other 
negative reaction is aroused by the child s behavior that 
behavior should nevertheless be permitted This is a mis 
guided mterpretation of the acceptmg role of the psycho- 
therapist who IS also concerned with what is good and 
health giving for his chent Psychologists however do not 
live with their chent six or eight or twenty four hours per 
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day as teachers If they did, their accepting 

behavior would be badly shattered In fact, this accept 
ance is sometimes shaken even in a single one-hour ses- 


Many teachers can be observed struggling to com 
fortably permit and accept a variety of child behaviors 
which actually arouse imtation, anger, and negative re- 
sponse This myth dies hard, but actually was never really 
practiced by most teachers Saying “Johnny, isn’t that nice" 
as he spreads blue paint over his arms is simply a down- 
right he for most adults The child easily senses the true 
emotional response of the teacher Attempting to permit 
what we emotiondly reject makes this myth a farce 

A related myth i^-^e 'Children Need to be Protected 
from the Teacher's Feelings” Myth Somehow children are 


seen as so delicate and weak that they should be 
smothered only m the most positive, sweetest, and gentlest 
of feelings Teachers who believe this myth often try to be 
especially nice and overly sweet to children “It would be 
nice if you considered the other children, Johnny," “every- 
thing is wonderful,” or “you're doing so well ” There is an 
overabundance of praise, called for or not Children are 
flooded with slightly artifiaal, not tremendously sincere 
positive expressions Children are seen as having little 
inner strengths,, no resihency, meager self-esteem They 
must, according to this myth, be continuously bathed in a 
“nice,” praiseworthy, smooth, pleasant atmosphere This 
climate must be devoid of tension, stress, and conflict, all 


of which would apparently cause these delicate creatures 
to fall apart The learning potential of failure, disappoint- 
ment, and frustration are considered so horrible as to be 
ivorded at all costs In a world full of struggle and conflict, 
his view of the child’s learning condition is ludicrous 
before the child even enters school, he has faced consider 
ible stress conflict, and anger within the typical family 
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Related to this unrealistic view of the teacher is the “/ 
Treat All Children AW c" or "Consistenaj” Myth To treat 
all children alike at Uic very least denies special feelings 
for individual children In addition this myth rejects 
normal fa\oritism, inevitable dislike, and a host of special 
feelings uhich teachers feel for each child in the class 
room Children arc handled individual!) and differently by 
teachers Tlic) arc not all treated the same each hour, day, 
or week Each child arouses a special and unique en 
counter with each teacher because of his uniqueness If 
looked at crossly by the teacher one child bursts into tears, 
while another can be punished, yelled and screamed at 
without apparent upset What is successful at nine in the 
morning ma) not work at all at three in the afternoon One 
child requires delicate handling another stem firmness 
one requires detachment, another closeness, one arouses in 
the teacher a special warmth another provokes anger dis 
gust or rejection To survive a normal teaching day 
teachers must choose with great care which behavior to 
deal with and which to let go by If teachers handled all 
situations in the same way, almost the entire teaching 
day would be composed of nothing but “nos,” stops ” and 
“don ts 

The Permissive Myth is another fallacy held dear by 
some teachers The notion here is that permitting children 
behavior which is really unacceptable to adults is some 
how good and healthy for them Teachers and parents are 
led to believe that no matter what annoyance or other 
negative reaction is aroused by the child s behavior that 
behavior should nevertheless permitted This is a mis 
guided interpretation of the accepting role of the psycho- 
therapist who IS also concerned with what is good and 
health giving for his client Psychologists however do not 
live with their client six or eight or twenty four hours per 
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day as teachers and parents do If they did, their accepting 
behavior would be badly shattered In fact, this accept- 
ance IS sometimes shaken even in a single one hour ses- 
sion. 

Many teachers can be observed struggling to com- 
fortably permit and accept a variety of child behaviors 
which actually arouse imtation, anger, and negative re 
sponse This myth dies hard, but actually was never really 
practiced by most teachers Saymg ‘Johnny, isn t that nice 
as he spreads blue paint over his arms is simply a down- 
right he for most adults The child easily senses the true 
emotional response of the teacher Attempting to permit 
what we emotionglly reject makes this myth a farce 


A related my& i^he ‘Children Need to be Protected 
from the Teacher’s Feelings’ Myth Somehow children ^ 
seen as so delicate and weak that they should Ik 
smothered only in the most positive, sweetest, and gentles 
of feehngs Teachers who beheve ‘h’S ray‘h oft 
especially nice and overly sweet ‘f f 
nice If you considered the other ohildren John^>^^eve^^ 

thing IS wonderful.” or ci„,dren are 

overabundance of FO'se. o j^^n^endously sincere 

flooded with slightly as having little 

positive expressions Ch g-gj self-esteem They 

inner strengths ™ continuously bathed m a 

must, according to thi y , j atmosphere This 
■nice,” Foiseworthy sm all 

climate must be devoid delicate creatures 

of which would oPPsron y disappoint- 

to fall apart The f ^„s,dercd so homble as to be 

ment, and frustrati struggle and connict, 

avoided at all costs I , „,ng condition is ludicrous 
this view of the oh> he has faced considcr- 

Before the ohiW o™” , „ „,thin the typical family 

able stress conflict. 
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situation. Disagreements between parents, angry disa- 
pUne, and sibUng jealousy arc normal experiences for all 
children And these experiences arc loaded with strong 
feeling Bj tlic time tlic child starts kindergarten, lie has 
had extensive preparation in learning to deal witli a variety 
of tlie feelings experienced by adults Most of tliem survive 
this family emotional barrage fairly well — all make some 
kind of adjustment and learn somehow to hvc with the 
feelings of adults 

To attempt to perpetuate tins fantasy requires, more- 
over, that die teacher deny the meaning of human hfe and 
experience — the excitement, tension, struggling, and un 
certainty of being a person, of growmg up, of relating to 
others As Sartre says “Hell is other people,” and the child 
has already learned before his formal education begins 
that he must leam to live with this kind of existence 

A continuous, positive, warm, a/Tectionate adult rela- 
tionship IS impossible to mamtain Continuous praise is not 
sincere, it s not real, and kids know it The teacher who 
tries to be positive, but does not really feel positive, is 
attempting a fraud which rarely comes off 

This myth can only persist m conjunction with an 
equally fantastic fallacy The T Can Hide My True Feel 
mgs from Children” Myth This "they don’t really know 
how I feel behef may be a reassuring one to the teacher 
who is strugghng to hide and deny what he truly feels 
Children or other outsiders, however, are rarely fooled by 
the efforts of teachers (or parents) to hide the emotions 
that are bursting underneath Even when such feelings 
have not reached explosive proportions, they are revealed 
m very subtle ways The teacher’s spontaneity is one major 
loss excitement, interest, and enthusiasm are blunted if 
not completely obhterated Some teachers feel more tense, 
others tire easily or are overcome by emotional if not 
physical exhaustion Trymg to hide or disguise feelings re 
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quires great effort Much energy is expended, and emo- 
tional exhaustion is typical at the end of such a teaching 
day. 

Most teachers realize that their feelings are revealed, 
sometimes directly, more often mdirectly “They seep 
through,” “children are very sensitive to feelmgs ” a facial 
expression, a tone of voice One teacher ® 

verbal frauds she engages m when ang^ 1 en e ^ 
get out of hand, she coolly calls out 1 eg your p^ 
rae kids translate this Tor Christ's “P 2’ 

when a child leaves the room wiAout P^™^ 
again states with apparent calm, I beg P^™ 
class translates this as 'Get the ^eing 

But many teachers taow encouraged 

treated openly and feelings and thereby 

to deal more honestly mtb their oivn feelings 

gam better control of them 

» Hies bard for some 

The “f Have No same toward all chd 

teachers who insist that J To deny favoring 

dren and treat theni ^ having any particular 

one child over another i ^^,^5 ],ave unique mter- 

mterest as a person ,,j,o share these mterests 

ests and responds /j more ume, attention. 

They favor those chddren teacher has certam 

enerCT effort, and excilem ' ^^i,o possess these 

;eL^ah.y trtUts f;"te?;;ftaneousafrec..on The 
traits are reacted to with P u^os whether an adult 

tad o^ person the teacher tincdier from 

or child receives « boys over girls, or pr Is mer 

teachers Some teacher f ■" ,h !ll the 

boys Trymg to ^any poolings- game, with all the 

^ ffip “I can nioc i j , ^ sincenty 

one into the i j^_jgcepaon and lack oi 

nr::-— 
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racial tension and strife is the “I Have No Prejudices*’ 
Myth. Tliis mytli lias lost some of Us credibility with the 
advent of current racial rioting, but it is still considered 
the ideal attitude for teachers to assume. Tlie fact is, prej- 
udices exist in all of us. Tlicy are based on ethnic, national, 
religious, and tlie socioeconomic groups witli which we 
identify. As the laws on discrimination put it, prejudice 
exists on tlie basis of “color, creed, religion,” even "sex and 
age.” 

We have prejudices or prejudgments about all people, 
not just tliose groups listed in the laws. We prejudge men, 
women, college students, fraternity members, teachers, 
principals, Jews, Catholics, Poles, and Irishmen; business- 
men and baseball players, blacks and whites. We prejudge 
individuals solely on the basis of their membership in a 
group. As we get to know people individually, these preju- 
dices are often discarded. But when we first meet people, 
or when we merely hear or read about them, we prejudge 
on the basis of preconceived projections. 

The prejudgments may be mild or strong, conscious or 
unconscious. They almost always carry feelings of inferi- 
ority and superiority — one group feels inferior to another; 
the other in turn feels superior. The Kemer report on civil 
disorders (The Riot Commission) used the phrase “White 
Racism” to describe white-black superiority/inferiority 
status in our society. We also have religions, nationalities, 
occupations, country clubs, nei^borhoods, etc., which are 
superior groups, and in turn, religious, national, etc., 
groups which are inferior. If you were brought up in 
American society as a white, it is inevitable that you have 
prejudices about blacks. If you are an American Negro, it 
is inevitable that you have prejudices about whites. These 
prejudices are not easy for many teachers to admit. It used 
to be quite fashionable for a white teacher when asked 
how many Negro children were in her class to answer, self- 
righteously, “I don’t know. I’ll have to count tomorrow.” 
This attitude toward racial differences is rapidly disap- 
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peanng, as is the old superficial attempts at “once a year 
brotherhood,' and the comfort of “everything is gomg well 
in the ghetto ” 

Prejudices are normal, inevitable, and m fact quite 
necessary m helpmg people know how to mteract with a 
human being before they get to know him personally 
Teachers have feehngs about the little Jewish boy, the 
Irish child, the Negro, the poor kid, the son of the doctor, 
etc , which are based on prejudgments Trouble occurs 
when the child behaves m a way that lends support to the 
teacher’s (and society’s) stereotype about the group to 
which the child belongs If the Jewish boy talks loud and 
behaves aggressively, or the Negro child acts lazy but has 
a good sense of rhythm, then the teacher finds support for 


soaety’s stereotype 

Uie danger hes m attnbuting loud, aggressive, or lary 
behavior to the group the child is a member of and 
thereby consciously or unconsciously denymg or being 
unable to see any other traits the child possesses AH 
dren can be loud, aggressive, and lazy ne ‘loosaons 
asked are Why is this child? What are h.s ™ 

teacher who responds solely in terms of feeb^s of ^lu 
dice never gets to raise these other 

emotional Lpport of a stereotype mevitably gets m the 


This danger is compounded ® ,s rejected by 

self fulflllmg nature The Jeivish boy 
the teacher because he’s Ijj, gcung 

he probably will deal wi* ,„U find support 

more aggressive who is rejected by the 

for her prejudices jnrt and a loss of pnde 

teacher because he ws by withdrawing from 

This child may handle ^/teachers stereotype 

the teacher, adding more ^“"'“‘7„fi.iaziness- 

of Negro “lack of interest m s ,5 not 

The real issue for ’ nreiudices, but whether 

whether we do or do not po 
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we can honestly recognize them m ourselves Only by ad 
mitting and facmg our inevitable prejudices can we hope 
to deal %vith them effectively, to make up for them, com 
pensate for them, or otherwise undo any damage caused 
by them Human bemgs mevitably hurt others, in fact we 
sometimes deeply hurt the persons we love the most To 
face this honestly is the first necessary step for movmg on 
to more positive relationships between persons and groups 

Another myth held at times by teachers can badly shake 
up their emotions This is the “I Have to Know All the 
Answers” Myth, sometimes read as the “teachers should 
make no mistakes” belief, or the more painful “I have to be 
perfect” fantasy 

Many teachers recognize that this myth gets them “mto 
a box” quite frequently With new curricula sprouting up 
almost constantly, teachers find it difficult to keep up wth 
all the new concepts, methods, ideas, and content Chil 
dren are leammg so much today, and at an earher age than 
m past years, that teachers have to keep steppmg just to 
keep up 

Some children dehght m discovering the teacher who is 
parucularly msecure about his lack of knowledge or a new 
teacher or someone teachmg a subject for the first time If 
a teacher demes his feehngs of competence and adequacy 
from knoiving all the ansivers, he s in for trouble Sooner or 
later someone \vill catch him with his ans^vers do\vn A 
French teacher reported how certain kids seem dehber^ 
ately out to get her — "Ha\e jou ever h\ed m France? 
Luckily she had ‘Then whats the French word for 

?” and he blurted out some technical term she 

didn t even know m English "Teachers don't have to know 
all the answers Your parents, all adults, make mistakes ■ 
Its not so bad not to he perfect,” or simply, “Look it up m 
the dicuonarj or the encjclopedia or the library,” which 
then becomes a lesson for the child in learning to use other 
sources than the teacher — all these replies arc valid 
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This myth can be patched up. bandaged, covered with 
hesitation and embarrassment It can also be discarded for 
the more human point of view Increasing}) teachers are 
becoming more abJe to do just that and accept their own 
normal inadequacies Catchmg adults making mistakes can 
he fun for children What a comfort when Mommy spills 
milk at the dmner tablet And to catch a teacher m a spell 
mg or arithmetic mistake can be pure joyl Children Jeam 
to accept their own mistakes when teachers and parents 
are able to admit their imperfections There is also less 
need to he about one's failures, to blame someone else for 
one s mistakes, or to attack the questioner who asks the 
unknown question 


TVo additional myths create emotional problems for 
teachers who subscnbe to them First, there is the “Learn 
mg Can Take Place Without Confusion and Uncertainty^ 
Myth Learnmg is visualized by teachers who hold dearly 
to this myth as the acquisition (mainly through memonza 
tion) of clear distinct, definite ideas or concepts The 
child Is seen as movuig from one point of sureness and 
clanty to another The fallacy here is that new learning 
cannot be taken from the teacher and given to the student 
all wrapped up neatly and clearly The student must 
achieve his own understanding, and, to achieve under 
standing, he must begin with lack of understanding This 
starts with a question, a doubt, a feeling of confusion and 
uncertamty In order to learn something new, its abso 
lutely essential that one start from this point 

The emotional problem here is that many adults and 
some children cannot tolerate uncertamty They arc not 
comfortable with confusion They feel a sense of inade 
quacy, a growing anxiety, which must be dnven away 
Such teachers sensing the feeling of uncertamty or con 
fusion m themselves orm children, rapidly offer answers 
solutions, ways of looking at things The child m 
then acquire and accept the teacher's ceriainty whether It 
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makes sense to Tiim or not John Holt, m How Children 
Fad, points out the numerous strategies children adopt, 
not to learn, but to please the teacher who desperately 
wants the certamty and clarity of an answer Learmng in 
the classroom requires then that teachers possess ability to 
hve comfortably with confusion and imcertamty They 
must not hold onto thi*; myth by forcmg children to 
take refuge m memorization 

The second related myth refers to the teacher and the 
child s process of growth and change Many teachers be- 
heve that, if not here, then somewhere out there is a 
normal process of growth, which is smooth, pleasant, and 
de\oid of struggle and conflict This is the m)^ that the 
’‘Mature" Teacher or Child Should Cope with Life With 
out Stress, Anxiety, and Conflict Change and growth in 
oneself and others should be a relam ely comfortable, 
smooth process ^vith few hangups and no se\ere feelmgs 

None of us knows anyone who has coped ivith life this 
wa), except for a few bars and those ue do not know well 
enough to discover what their mner hells are truly like 
Ne\ertheless, the myth persists Life should be devoid of 
fear, frustration, failure, we can somehow a\oid agony, 
miser), and hurt The *^^ell adjusted'’ person has minimum 
conflicts, hates, and hang ups The “mature” adult or child 
has no nightmares, da) dreams, escape needs Of course, 
this IS pure balonc) It is based on the outmoded homeo- 
stasis theory of the human body, which wsualized persons 
as normall) exisung in a comfortable, eas) state only occa 
sionall) disrupted b) some dn\e or need, usually nasty or 
negative This “abnormal” condmon is eliminated as soon 
as this disrupting need is met or realized, and the human 
body tlien returns to Its “normal” state of quietude and 
rest 

A more recent point of view reverses completely vvhal is 
“normal" and what is “abnormal ” The normal condition is 
not of rest and comfort but of activity, action and 
struggle Anxiety, stress, and tension arc required to sus 
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tain this activity, and a host of extreme emotions mevitably 
accompany our struggles Rest, quiet, mactivity, and pas 
sivity are for most human beings mtolerable Try to do 
nothing, absolutely nothmg, for any length of time Bore- 
dom, restlessness, and activity ^viB quickly emerge as a 
powerful replacement for domg nothing Even our vaca 
tions must be filled with activity and action, whether it be 
readmg, physical activity, or even active thinking and 
feeling 

The teacher who looks at his own growth and copmg m 
terms of this myth finds severe deviations from the so- 
called "normal" m his every contsct with children and ivith 
himself Many teachers recognize that the excitement of 
anxiety and challenge is the very zest of teachmg When 
they are mvolved and struggling, they do indeed feel most 
alive! 
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Likes and Dislikes 


Miss Lindsay is a third grade teacher she is going 
over the list of names of the twenty-eight children in her 
class Instead of gradmg them on their competence in So- 
cial Studies, English, or Arithmetic, she is reactmg to each 
child in terms of her own feehngs of like or dislike Miss 
Lindsay tnes to do this as honestly as she can, and she 
comes across a number of children on the hst whom she 
can unequivocably admit liking Mary is cute and femi 
rune, John is bright and alert, Oen is a real pleaser, Allan 
is “all boy”, Nancy quietly does excellent work, George is 
responsive and eager, Sharon is highly musical Other 
names on the hst arouse clear and mstant dislike Burt is a 
bully and mean, Bobby disobeys flagrantly, Jane is some 
what of a smug know it-all. Louis’s father is a big shot m 
the community, Arthur is loud, noisy, and aggressive, 
Anne chngs and whmes a great deal, Amze is awfully un 
tidy 

Other children arouse mixed and vaiymg feelings in 
Miss Lindsay She likes some things about them, and dis 
likes other things Bill is active and masculine, but some- 
times gets out of hand. Tom is quictl) nice, but casll) gives 

38 
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up whm he can’t succeed; Latcme is outgoing and viva- 
cious. but tattles on the other chUdren; Jack is brilliant, 
ut bored with most schoolwork. For a few chUdren Miss 
Lindsay has very little feeling one way or the other. They 
are blah, indistinct, almost unknown to her, even though 
she has had several months to get to know them. They just 
do not stand out at all. 


h is impossible for teachers not to have likes and dis- 
likes. It is impossible to feel the same way toward all chil- 
dren. Human beings inevitably react uniquely and 
specifically to other human beings. Miss Lindsay has had a 
lifetime to form her own personal likes and dislikes in 


people. She cannot shed them in class. 


Physical appearance and mannerisms can infiuence our 
hhing and disliking. Another powerful factor is the simi- 
larity of the teacher’s own interests and hobbies to a child’s 
interests and hobbies. These likes and dislikes are gener- 
ally idiosyncratic in that they arise solely from the person 
and personality of each teacher. Miss Lindsay loves music, 
plays the piano well, and is especially delighted with a 
child who is highly musical. Mr. Jones likes Gene because 
his shuffling, awkward physical movements remind Mr. 
Jones nostalgically of himself -as a child. The charming, 
quiet smile of Janie arouses for Mr. Harvey a pleasurable 


recall of his own younger sister. 

Appearances, manners, gestures, ways of speaking and 
relating to others, ali affect our likes and dislikes. Mrs. 
Waingate likes precise, careful, cautious, reserved people. 
The children she teaches who possess these characteristics 


have a special place for her. Mrs. Amo prefers open, ex- 
pansive, outgoing, expressive, and emotional people. She 
warms up easily and spontaneously to children who 
possess these traits and is less liable to like the cautious, 
reserved child. She may. in fact, become more easily an- 
noyed or Impatient over the child who makes up his mind 
slowly or responds sluggishly to her efforts. 

Some teachers recognize hoiv important then out. Inter- 
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ests are in liking a child “The things I like to do, the out of 
school things — mechanics, reading, hikmg, water skiing 
bridge, scrabble ” The teacher who says, “I love to do cre- 
ative writing” responds personally to the child who “comes 
up with an mterestmg phrase ” 

Affection for individual children is mfluenccd by man) 
personal factors Mrs Martin has spontaneous liking for 
George George is a “helhon on wheels,” a loo percent 
Amencan boy He alwa}s gets into cverythmg, he's a mis 
chief maker, always m trouble, but she loves him Mrs 
Marlin has been teachmg for years, and this kind of cliild 
has alwa}s debghted her “I prefer all bo),” she sa)s uitli 
great feeling, and she aUva)s has 

Mrs Varalis has a )oungcr brother for uhom she has 
alwajs had especially fond and tender feelings Her 
brother is not }ct ready to settle dou*n and take life scri 
ousl) Hes ^\cll behaved, but docs tilings only lialfuay He 
has abllit) but hasnt )et been able to demonstrate it in 
school \Vhcnc\cr Mrs Varalis has a child in class who 
resembles her )oungcr broUicr in his Inabillt) to “take hold 
of things,” she has special understanding of this child She 
casil) transfers her feelings of lo\c and sympalh) for her 
brother to an) child ^\ith similar problems 
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chapter on anger Suffice it to say here, many teachers dis 
cover that a major reason for dishkmg a child can be a 
characteristic in that child that reminds them rather pam 
fully of an undesirable trait m themselves 

The same trait favored by one teacher can be disbked 
mtensely by another teacher Some teachers prefer per- 
sistence, others label this trait stubbornness One teacher 
may value flexibihty m a child, another teacher may con 
sider it a sign of msincenty One teacher has a special 
feehng for tomboys, another obviously favors femmme 
little girls One teacher is upset over a boy who plays a 
great deal with girls rather than with other boys, another 
teacher encourages mteraction between the sexes m the 


classroom , ^ 

One teacher admits quite frankly that he just can t 

stand lazy, fat children It s funny, but it s 

restrain myself I can handle the skinny 

knows that a thirty to forty pounds 

special help, wants a personal f P 'J'® 

teacher But 'He irks me I resist, 

spontaneously go over to the other ones HcU get « 

™.s teacher has always disliked fat 

Another source of special teacher f ^ ™ 

child the teacher never did like when he 
Miss Paskin was a ™d or'sDokf out of turn She 

m school andtionformed easily to 

caused no trouble is,.ked the chil 

rules and limits As a ch something who 

dren who always tned the 

dehberately annoyed teacher’s goat ” Miss 

umes wl-™ *7 children when they appear 

Paskin still dislikes this kind 

ttt her classroom Sh^re^^c toward such 

becoming at times 

^*'Sr“m likes and dishkes are generaUy shared by most 
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teachers. They are not quite so unique and personal. The 
child who is responsive to teachers, who obviously likes 
the teacher, seeks out the teacher, looks up to the teacher 
with respect, obeys the teacher’s authority — this is the 
land of child it is bard to dislike. The child easily raises the 
teacher’s own self-esteem, makes the teacher feel impor- 
tant, worthy, needed and, most of all, successful. If a 
teacher makes a special effort to help a child in a subject, 
and the child responds by improving in competence, the 
teacher has every right to feel pleased with himself. And 
he is pleased with the child, who is both the source and 
result of the teacher’s adequacy and success. 

The child who seeks out more knowledge and “has a 
spark of curiosity” fulfills the teacher’s expectations of the 
ideal learner. Such a child is a delight to teach and shares a 
special place In the heart of most teachers. Though 
teachers know at least unconsciously that any teacher 
could succeed wth such a child, they still enjoy such re- 
sponsiveness and eagerness. 

In addition teachers seek out in children different signs 
of responsiveness and success. One child obviously likes 
the teacher and shows it by expressing warmth to the 
teacher. Another child shares his personal feelings with the 
teacher. A third child responds intellectually to the 
teacher. Different teachers will respond to each of these 
children differently. Some teachers prefer closeness and 
warmth^ others feel more comfortable with more distance 
between them and the children. 

Most teachers find excessive dependency especially un- 
nerving. The "clinger” can drive most teachers batty. Miss 
Roberts has a second grade class. She successfully com- 
municates to the children that she is there to help them, to 
listen to their problems, and to reassure them when neces- 
sary. Deborah got the message only too well. She is a hand- 
waver, talks a great deal in class, and always wants to tell 
Miss Roberts what’s on her mind. Margery has an opposite 
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reaction to Miss Roberts, which is just as upsetting She is 
quiet in the classroom situation but snuggles up to Miss 
Roberts at every opportunity, follows her about like a 
shadow, and chngs to her skirt and legs “What should I do 
now?” “How do you do this?” “I can’t make this'” “Help 
me ” These kmds of dependency are especiaUy disliked by 
teachers who emphasize independence m children (and 


usually m themselves, too) 

The clinging child resmcts the teacher’s freedom, nes 
the teacher down to one child The teachers own mde- 
pendence is severely limited The child m turn is exhibit 
mg overdependence, which is usually mterpreted as a 
weakness or sign of immaturity by mdependence-onented 
teachers Dependence and needmg others is devalued y 
these teachers who advocate 

ciency, and rugged mdmduahsm as strengths One teacher 
r“por[s, “I havfalways been annoyed with any people who 
cling to me I just don’t like them 

Some teachers, however, encourage 
especially hke children m their classes who r«po"d by 
leanmg on them Children who ‘•PP'=“ d „se. 

the teacher for help can make a teacher feel “ 

ful, and important At a crucial P™' “ ) a 

this kmd of child can help a -Someone 

sense of importance or ™ llie poor thing" 

needs me”, "He can t get a ong ^ j ’ j i,gu,g wanted 
are reactions of parents as ^ “,ache? or par- 

and needed can play a major ;.„n,fort children, to 

ent’s hkmg for a child T trouble, 

give them closeness and Kent’s feeling of 

can add immeasurably to a tea P 3 

worth A child who uses " “p'^Lfs'emot.onal life 
very special person m a teaser o P 
Of course, at times this tod children 

chTdU neS^o cope with their troubles by del c.op 
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ing inner resources and strengths rather than by leaning 
heavily on adults These children may be hmdered in their 
o^vTi growth by the teachers need to be needed 

The “tattler” has another form of child behavior that can 
arouse dislike in many teachers The child who mforms on 
other children, who points out their misbehaviors to the 
teacher, who “tells,” certainly arouses dislike in other chil 
dren Teachers generally do not like such children either, 
even thou^ these children are attempting to please or ivm 
the teachers approval The “pleaser” is usually so obvious 
and blatant in seeking the teacher's favor that most teach 
ers dislike such behavior Most teachers recognize that 
such children are m disfavor with their peers Their friend 
ships are obviously ueak, their loyalties m serious ques 
tion The “pleaser” or “tattler” embarrasses teachers who 
do not wish to face in themselves the amount of power 
the) possess to favor or approve 

The "quitter” is another kind of child whom certain 
teachers react to quite negatively The child who easily 
gives up causes certam teachers special pain These teach 
ers value persistence, courage to face failure Many chil 
dren give up either because they can no longer tolerate the 
pain of failure or because they feel dependence on others 
Either of these reactions can be mterpreted easily by teach 
ers as weaknesses Some of these teachers recognize that 
this attitude arises from their own childhood expenence 
They ivere made m feel iresk, re/ecled hj parents gt teach 
ers when they gave up This kind of child stirs up old 
memories of failure Out of a smeere mterest m helping 
this child, this kmd of teacher rejects “giving up,” pushes 
the child to try again and feels dishke if not anger when 
the child resists, “cops out,” turns mto a “jellyfish ” 

The “sneaky child” exhibits another behavior that upsets 
many teachers Mre Robbins can not bear children who 
are mousy and sneaky — the child who backs out, lets some 
one else get caught the child who blames others or denies 
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his own behavior, his own responsibihties She likes chil- 
dren who are honest, outright, and open Mrs Robbins also 
feels that girls are more sneaky than boys Boys, she says, 
“admit It.” They say, "So what, I’m caught ” Girls are abso 
lutely crushed and burst mto tears The boys usually re- 
peat their misbehavior, so it is not the misbehavior that 
bothers her, but the child who is unwillmg to admit his 
faults Many women teachers feel that boys m genera! are 
more direct and open about their behavior Mrs Robbms 
even recognizes this m her own children at home Her son 
is more direct, and this pleases her greatly 

The dirty child, the one who smells, the slob, aU produce 
generalized distaste and negative emotions m tea^®” 
Some children, espectaUy from very poor families bathe 
mfrequently The resulting body odor 
both m the teacher and m the rest of the class 
must then deal not only with hts ^ w^sf Emo! 

the obvious and more flagrant reaction ® 

ttonal reactions to the use of todets also 
classrooms where toilets are in the ac o ^ 

can upset the entire class Children mil react oumardiy to 
to“ t Lells, and tf they are tdentdied " 

nose _ „ , _ Jares the teacher to 

The “defier,” the . also arouse strong dis- 

punish, and the y ^„ho “has to get m the last 

hke and often anger pus d^iio. says,” or 

word," the one "who defie jon’t tvant him 

"who works over^e o deliberately interrupt 

to do" IS hard to bke a„on,pn„g to provoke the 

the class over and f f' „ p,ck on other children, 

teacher to act toward them 0“®^ P __ „,,H„ics Certain 
seek out them 


toward them u or oddities Certa.n 

weaknesses, differences, u 
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children are quite sensitive m discovering the teacher's 
Achilles heel, then with great skill pick on it, poke at it, 
arousing much dislike m the teacher One teacher reports 
how a child tests out her kindness and sympathy, knowmg 
she IS not a strong disciphnanan Some children have a 
talent for makmg faces” m a way that arouses humiliation 
and loss of respect for the teacher Some children mutter 
inaudibly, but in such a manner that the disrespect for the 
teacher comes through The resultmg giggles are equally 
upsettmg to mexpenenced teachers 

The "har,” the “cheater,” and, of course, the “stealer” are 
also children who arouse dislike Lymg is especially dis 
turbmg because most teachers value honesty and smcenty 
very highly The child who hes to avoid punishment or 
never delivers a note sent home to his parents can easily 
arouse dislike 

Many other kmds of behavior stimulate dislike from 
teachers children who are bored, unmterested in what the 
teacher has to offer, children who daydream and appar 
ently live m a different world, children whose parents have 
special status m the school system or the community, etc 

Teachers also tend to develop likes and dishkes for 
groups of children and even entire classes A music teacher 
says she feels guilty about stamping an entire class, but 
“That sixth grade just isnt interested m music”, “Mrs 
Jones s section is impossible”, or. The fifth grade just hates 
science ” Some groups of children gang up on a teacher A 
group of bnght verbal boys dnves one teacher batty A 
clique of girls always giggles together Their teacher dis 
hkes their enure clique, even though some of the children 
are “good” kids 

The “blah" kids are basically ignored, neglected One 
teacher says, “For some reason I blocked her out She 
doesn’t interest me She’s not a discipline problem She’s a 
quiet, little girl She won't finish her work She doesn’t saj 
much " This teacher feels indifferent to this child She feels 
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bad that she has not been able to motivate the child, but 
she herself finds no motivation m herself or the child to act 
on Her feelmgs for this child are dead, nonexistent 


Another significant source of likmg and dishlong is the 
economic, social, national, or rehgious background of the 
teacher 

We all have special feelings about the rehgion and 
nauonahty to which we belong Some teachers were 
brought up with strong attachment to their own group 
They are famihar and find great comfort with the Ian 
guage, customs, dialect, and other ways of this group In 
addiuon they have strong feelings about how *eir om 
group has been (and stdl is) treated by other 
rehgious iranonties as Cathohcs and Jews, such nauona^ 
minorities as Itahan, Pohsh. Insh, aU have 
their own groups' treatment by the 'Vhite Anglo Saxon, 
ftotestant'^ajonty Naturally, Negroes, Antericm Im 
ia^s, Mexican-Ame’ncans. Onen.als, " ^ 

mgs about their groups' past (and present) neatment oy 

the “Anglos.” the whites, the 'man action and 

Feelings of pL a^d parcel of 

hurt, protection and withdrawal. P 

majonty-mmonty ^ fpXigs when she relates to 

teacher does not shed the 6 begmnmg of 

children They play then each 

the school year when teach- 

chdd in her classroom pem^^Uy^A^^^ tackground and 

IS more likely to rea classroom the preju- 

group membership She tam^ m 

dices and stereotypes that e« ^^,,dren 

her own specific gcccP „(j,ces lose much of their in- 
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cause of her Polish background She's most familiar with 
the hurt of Polish jokes, the humiliation of the Polish stere- 
otype, the “dumb” Pole, and the derogatory feelmg at- 
tached to the word ‘Tolack ” Generally, these feelmgs m 
herself, however, have played httle part m her adult life 
The people she meets, her fnends and colleagues, are 
neither obvious nor blatant m refernng to or avoidmg this 
national prejudice about Polish people Her few Polish 
fnends do provide her with some special comfort as a 
member of an m-group with similar background They 
share some use of the Pohsh language and, of course, 
mutual feelmgs about non-Pohsh “enemies ” Her parents 
want her to marry someone Pohsh, but she doesn't consider 
this essential and has dated many non-Polish boys and 
men 

One, and only one, child m her class is Polish Mary, 
unfortunately, is at times unpleasant, unfriendly, even 
downnght nasty. When these times occur. Miss Kowalski 
recognizes a rising and old inner conflict in herself “Why 
doesn’t she behave properly? What will the others think of 
Pohsh people if Mary is so mean? Why can’t she get along?" 
Miss Kowalski feels deeply hurt that Mary’s unpleasant 
behavior can be used to support any negative stereotypes 
about persons of Polish background At these times Miss 
Kowalski has special feehngs about Mary which are based 
on their mutual nationality. She may become harsh wth 
Mary in order to show her "how she should behave to be 
accepted ” 

Underneath, Miss Kowalski feels sympathy, compassion 
and, of course, hurt At other times, other feelings arc 
aroused in Miss Kowalski Jokes about religion, nationality, 
or racial groups will sometimes be heard in the classroom 
When the class studies Poland In geography or at tlie time 
of a special holiday or when a news e%ent featuring Poland 
appears in the newspaper arc other such occasions 

Special feelings for children can be aroused b) meeting 
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their parents at open house or at a PTA meeting. The 
teacher may discover that a child’s parent behaves, dresses, 
or talks differently than the modem middle-class, Anglo- 
Saxon Amencan norm. There may be national, rehgious, or 
socioeconomic customs and manners that the teacher finds 
unpleasant or downnght negative These will be discussed 
m greater detail m the chapter on parent-teacher relation- 
ships, but they do indeed affect a teacher’s hkmg or dislik- 
mg for a specific child Sometimes the teacher favors a 
child whose parents are poor or “old-fashioned ” Or the 
teacher may feel sorry for the child who has to 
with such parents and try to “Amencanize" this child into 
quickly learning middle class ways and dress. 

Teachers are not immune to such terms a® ’ 

sptc. nigger They have special feelmgs 
o™ hackground and thaw own adjushnent to mfenont^ 

hurt, and rejecuon based on group f " t 

end econo Jc dtfFemnces arouse such specal feelmgs that 

they mil be considered m a later chapter 
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“children would benefit if they were the teacher’s favorite.” 

Some teachers think it is wrong to have likes and dis- 
likes, but they continue to have them, anyway. Many 
teachers try to hide their spontaneous feelings, usually 
quite unsuccessfully. At best, these teachers feel that by 
consciously admitting their feelings, they can effectively 
treat all children fairly and otherwise give each individual 
child attention, care, and concern. 

A great concern in this regard must be the child who is 
neglected or disliked continuously. It is hoped that each 
child "Will find one teacher (perhaps in physical education, 
the shop, music, art), or the nurse, who will like him. Or 
perhaps next year, with a new classroom teacher, he ^vill 
be more fortunate. However, certain children year after 
year, teacher after teacher, never click positively with any- 
one. These children are truly neglected in the educational 
process simply because they arouse no positive feeling in 
teachers. 
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The Angry Teacher 


If we could listen in on classrooms 

seen, we would hear many lands of anger ^ ; 

by t achers One teacher frequently screams and ye^ at 

hL children Another funously bangs on his th^_ 

teacher throws an grabs a child fun 

castically insults a child child, another 

ously and shakes him threats are 

raps children on the knuc talk to me that 

heard 111 show you ‘papers, anodier 

way ” One teacher is fu f front of the room, letting 
charges back and forth across the front 

off steam children teachers (and parents) do 

While they are with chU ■ ^ a, other 

mdeed get angry teachers only occasionally get 

times a ragmg ^ Uiem tempers a. one 

angry, but almost aU “ ^.^room Their anger inay be 

time or another while m considerably in 

expressed m different i important fcelmg 

intensity, but it is a ''‘^’^ ^h-oause teachers must find 
Tger m crucial to 
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tion It IS also important because adults do not generally 
like to admit that they get angry Many teachers (and 
parents) interpret anger in themselves as a sign of imma- 
turity or weakness This inevitably creates even more diffi- 
cult problems for teachers when they are feelmg anger 

What Makes Teachers Angry? First of all, anger often 
occurs as the result of accumulated imtation, annoyance, 
and stress An mcident, sometimes minor and insignificant, 
can trigger off what has been building up for many hours 
or even days 

Mrs Jones comes to school today a httle tense and 
jumpy She’s had an argument with her husband at break- 
fast It wasn’t anythmg she considered serious, but she is 
not feehng her normal self today As the mormng wears on, 
she realizes her capacity for understandmg children is 
more hmited today, her usual sympathy is missing, and her 
patience is at an end Bill and Johnny are talkmg to each 
other too often A child interrupts an explanation she is 
giving Several children rough it up with each other while 
gomg out to lunch Each mcident seems to increase her 
mner tension Once or twice she snaps impatiently at the 
child, but the anger is kept inside, and she guiltily goes on 
with her lesson There’s a nagging feehng that her annoy 
ance is wrong, that her husband is to blame, that it is not 
fair to take it out on the children m class 

Yet as the day progresses, Mrs Jones’s patience wears 
thin, and her anger reaches explosive proportions In the 
early afternoon, Joselyn, who is usually a quiet, well- 
behaved child, starts buzzing with the girl behind her She 
does this during Mrs Jones’s attempt to explain an impor- 
tant point about fractions This is the last straw Of all 
children, Joselyn fails her at a time when she should be 
most cooperative Mrs Jones releases all the accumulated 
anger that has built up all day She yells at Joselyn with a 
voice full of hurt and fury Joselyn and most of the chil- 
dren are surpnsed, even shocked Certainly Josclyn's be- 
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havior was not serious enough to provoke such an outburst 

embarrassment. 

which adds still further to the emotional woes of her day 
Would It have been better if Mrs Jones had not held m 
the anger to let it grow and expand all day? Should she 
have expressed her emotional condition to the cJass when 
she came m that morning? Should she have talked to some- 
one, gone to the teacher’s room, or othenvise deaJt with 
her anger in some way outside the cJassroom? 

Accumulated anger puts a terrible strain on teachers In 
occupations where employees get ten-minute rest penods 
or coffee breaks, there is at least some opportunity to re 
lease pent-up feehng But a teacher is usually restncted to 
the classroom and must continuously be responsible for 
an entire class, hour after hour She can't daydream, sleep, 
or otherwise withdraw from the situation — all methods 
that children, for example, can employ while they are 
physically forced to remain in the classroom 


A second significant source of anger is any kind of child 
behavior that arouses m the teacher some dislike for her 
self Miss Kowalski often feels anger at Joanie Joanie is 
shy, fearful, timid Miss Kowalski as a child was shy and 
fearful and even as an adult frequently feels uncomforta- 
ble, uneasy, or fearful in the presence of other people 
Joanie’s timidity and shyness arouse m Miss Kowalski sen- 
ous and long standmg feelings of dislike for herself Miss 
Kowalski has always been unhappy about her own shyness, 
felt she missed a great deal as a child because of it, and she 
wishes desperately at times that she was not so timid She 
has a generalized negative reacaon to shyness in herself 
and of course in others as weU Miss Kowalski does not 
want Joanie to have the same problems she feels she has 
had and does not want Joanie to miss the fun tha Miss 
Lwalski feels she missed Her real concern for Joame 
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gradually arouses long standing dislike for herself, which 
spills over into open anger at Joanie 

Teachers, in their sincere concern for children, normally 
and naturally use their own expenence to judge and evalu 
ate the behavior of children Parents react to children the 
same way “I don’t want my child to turn out hke me’, ‘I 
can’t stand it when he behaves the way I do”, I remember 
how painful it was for me, and I want to spare Joanie that 
kmd of pam ” 

There are many types of behavior or charactenstics of 
children that remmd teachers of traits they are dissatisfied 
with in themselves The child who chngs to the teacher 
may remind the teacher of her own overdependence on 
others It the teacher feels that her own overdependence 
on others is a weakness, then she may make strong efforts 
to remove or stamp out this weakness when she observes it 
m children She can only feel anger at a child who behaves 
toward her m a way which she rejects strongly in herself 

Some teachers are dissatisfied with what they feel is a 
“bad” temper m themselves They may have had long 
standmg objections to their own use of a bad temper as a 
way of expressmg anger And of course just such a teacher 
iviU object strongly to a child expressing a “bad” temper 
Iromcally, the teacher usually expresses this objection by 
expressmg his own bad temper to the child “Shut up!” 
Parents, too, may react strongly agamst just such traits in 
their children, attemptmg to stamp out a bad temper they 
reject as an unfortunate trait m themselves 

Another major source of anger at children are those 
types of child behavior the teacher envies This, too, in 
voKes dissatisfaction with the way that the teacher feels 
about herself Miss Tannenbaum was never very popular 
as a child, was somewhat introverted, had few fnends, and 
alwa}s en\ied other children who were outgoing viva- 
cious, and popular One of her students, Bernice, is just 
such a child She has manj fnends, she is sought out b) 
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numerous children, and her ideas are quickly accepted by 
her peers Miss Tannenbaum often consciously envies 
hemice. and finds herself getung angiy at her and picking 
at her more than the other chijdren for the same mis 
behavjor 

Children who are obviously and easily successful with 
the opposite sex can arouse envy in a teacher who has 
doubts about his or her relationships to persons of the 
opposite sex Children who are attractive physically can 
arouse envy in teachers who possess some negative feelings 
about their oivn bodily image Children who are extra 
ordinarily bright or creative can also arouse envy m 
teachers Children from well to-do famihes who easily and 
visibly flaunt expensive possessions can arouse envy in 
teachers who have a background of meager finances, eco- 
nomic poverty, or stmgy parents The joke about the beat 
up old car m the high school parking lot belonging to the 
faculty, while the newest sports models belong to students, 
has vahdity m many suburban high schools This may 
arouse envy and anger in a teacher who is strugglmg fi 
nancJaJJy to support a family on a salary that is consider 
ably lower than those of the parents of the students he 
teaches 


Certain child behavior is especiaOy effective m arousing 
in teachers intense dissatisfaction with themselves Feel 
mgs that are particularly unpleasant for teachers to cope 
with in themselves include humiliation, fear, ndicule, and 
embarrassnrent Mr Vjrgjl js an ejghtJD grade teacher who 
prides himself m his abihty to handle children, to manage 
a room full of boisterous, noisy early adolescents He gels 
angry however, at disobedience A child who flagrantly 
disobeys who stands up to him and disagrees, who says 
“make me do it,” creates for Mr VirgiJ the problem of 
humiliation and ridicule For him these feelings are m 
tolerable They arouse extreme feelings of dissatisfacuon 
with himself They imply that he has faiJed as a teacher 
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and as an adult He has lost his authonty, his control He 
fears, moreover, that other children will attempt to dis 
agree, and the entire class will gain the upper hand He 
spontaneously responds with anger to any ridicule of his 
authonty He thereby quickly avoids humihation by ex 
pressmg anger toward a child 

Other teachers feel humihation or embarrassment over 
their own needs to be perfect This may occur when the 
teacher doesn’t have the answer to a child s question, when 
It appears that a child knows more about a subject than the 
teacher does, or when the class discovers that the teacher 
made a mistake or gave the wrong answer At these times 
most teachers feel a loss of self-esteem, a dissatisfaction 
with themselves, accompanied by embarrassment This 
too, can be quickly covered up by anger 

Children who mutter, almost maudibly, insultmg re 
marks, who talk only when the teacher’s back is turned, 
who show lack of mterest m what the teacher is offering 
the class, who ignore the teacher — all can cause anger in 
the teacher These children become the target for the 
teacher’s anger, because they cause the teacher to lose self- 
respect Basically these responses cause the teacher to feel 
dissatisfaction with herself, and this self-dislike is directed 
outwardly at the child who arouses the feelmgs 

Basically, a teacher’s anger toward a child m these situa 
tions can often be explamed as some kmd of dissatisfaction 
the teacher feels toward herself which has been turned 
outward toward the child In some teachers the self 
dissatisfaction is strong enough to be self anger Smce one 
can only tolerate a certam amount of anger directed at 
oneself, one normal way of coping with self anger is to 
direct It outwardly toward a child A teacher who is angry 
at herself because she makes mistakes because she is not 
as popular as she would like to be, or because she feels 
ridiculed when children disobey, usually turns this anger 
away from herself and directs it outwardly toward a child 
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This IS, as we have seen, a frequent source of guilt in 
teachers ‘I hate myself’, “How dumb can you get", “What 
a stupid thmg for me to do", or more secretly, “There I go 


agam ’’ 

Another important use of anger by teachers is to resolve 
mixed, confused, or ambivalent feebngs toward a child 
When teachers feel two different ways toward a child, 
both they and the child are often confused or uncertain 
Anger can be a means to eliminate the mixed feeling be 
cause It produces a smgle, strong, negative emotional reac 
uon Mrs Angelo finds that on occasion she gets angry at 
Johnny Johnny is an outgoing, aggressive, active, and very 
busy boy, just the kmd of boy who represents a masculine 
Ideal for her She is debghted with this masculme te 
havior, encourages it both consciously and 
and IS usually pleased with Johnny At 
behavior gets somewhat out of hand, he ge g 

becomes more rowdy, and disturbs the class 

ful because her feelings are so ira ^^^.^jiainty usuaUy 

continues to misbehave, how^er.^he.^unc« us 

reaches a pomt where sh j,esftancy, disappear m 

uncertainty, her mixed feeling . ^ „ 

a flood of anger In I, ® jrke the moment 

solves the confusion of her ^ obeying 

of truth, and Johnny Angelo in deabng 

Anger serves a useful pu jse or M J y,, 

with Johnny h *e“nd of firmness Johnny 

mixed finally “meanmg business, an 

hTreTponds by wteTwac^ feel mutejl 

o,?m^rt lerg--- Children smce these feel 
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mgs create disciplme problems, they will be discussed m 
detail m the chapter on disciplme A few illustrations here 
will demonstrate how important they are m causmg anger 
m teachers Teachers often have mixed feelmgs about 
“special” children m the class — the child who is physically 
handicapped, the child who has special home problems or 
is bemg seen by a psychiatnst, the child who is a member 
of a rejected mmonty group, etc In deahng with these 
children, the teacher’s feelmgs of special concern, pity, or 
sympathy are mixed with feelmgs of annoyance or need to 
disciplme Here agam, as the mixed feelmgs become m 
tolerable, they are resolved by a sudden expression of 
anger Anger elimmates the confusion and replaces it with 
one strong outburst of negative feehng Soon after, of 
course, the teacher may feel guilty for havmg got angry 
But at least durmg the outburst of anger, the confusion has 
been resolved, and often to the useful end of commumcat 
mg firmness to the child 

Parents, too, frequently get hung up with mixed feelmgs 
For example, a parent’s feelmgs of annoyance or a need to 
disciplme may be mixed with feelmgs of, “I’m a lousy 
parent,” or, "I should be permissive and let the child do this 
thmg,” or, “He won’t like me if I make him obey ” Anger is 
useful for parents too, because at the moment of anger, all 
guilt, uneasiness, and doubt disappear 

Anger ts normal Or is it? Anger m middle class society 
IS decidedly fro^vned upon A premium is placed on con 
trolhng anger, not showing it, not expressmg it This 
means, essentially, anger should be hidden, covered up, 
denied, masked A person who expresses anger often feels 
childish, immature Teachers normally accept these atti- 
tudes about anger They, too, were brought up in our soci 
cty, a society where, as children, an expression of anger on 
their part w as met by punishment from parents and teach 
crs Ironically, when children express anger, they meet 
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strong disapproval from adults, a disapproval usually ex 
pressed by anger itself A well known cartoon shows a fa 
roer holdmg a child over his lap and spanking him The 
lather is saying, "1 11 teach you to hit other children " 

As a society we are even more confused about anger, 
particularly the physical expression of anger Movies, TV 
programs, and children s cartoons are saturated with phys 
ical expressions of anger, especially fightmg and kiihng 
Our country uses mihtaty means to force and kill others 
expressions of anger are condoned m war and so-called 
pohco action Our hnancial mvestment as a society m ways 
ef forcing, hurting, and killing others is gigantic at the 
national, state, and local levels In the home, parents ex 
press anger to children in many ways, including physical 
punishment Husbands and wives express anger outwardly 
and frequently in the presence of children It is considered 
legitimate, moreover, to express anger against the opposmg 
football team, the one you would bite to see Jose the boxing 
match, or whoever is the latest enemy our country has be 
It the Germans, Japanese, Viet Cong, Commumsts Hip- 


pies, etc 

In terms of frequency of expression, anger is normal It 
exists everywhere and is m aU of us But most teachers and 
parents find it difficult to accept anger as normal and in 
evitable The real issue for the teacher and parent then 
becomes the question of how to deal with anger m oneself 


The pressures on us to control or hide our anger are very 
powerful Teachers ask, "WiH this be held against me as a 
sign of incompetence or immatunty?" Other concerns are 
•What will the kids tell their parents?" and, ‘Will this 
get back to the principal?" Teachers, in addition have 
real concern for their children “Will a child become 
fnehtened?” Will it damage him in some way?" or. even 
more upsettmg, -Wdl the child get angiy at me, become 

rebelhous and uo longer hke me as a teacher? 

These concerns are so real that most teachers try to hide 
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their anger The results of this are quite predictable At 
best the teacher who is straining to keep in anger is tense, 
irritable, and impatient, at worst the anger shps out m 
sarcasm or explodes m a rage of accumulated fury Other 
teachers report headaches, sickness of vanous kmds, and of 
course the proverbial ulcers 

Sometimes a teacher may be tense or impatient and rec 
ognize only later that the underlymg force behmd this was 
anger Some teachers report that they never get angry in 
the classroom In further discussions with teachers regard 
mg situauons or behavior which typically arouses anger, 
some teachers recognize all the signs of anger, but actually 
did not feel anger m the classroom But usually an ob- 
server or the children m the classroom recognize the signs 
of anger The teacher was only successful m hidmg the 
anger from herself, not from anyone else Certain teachers 
are more successful at hidmg anger, but unless anger is m 
a mild form, it will out one way or another Because all of 
us feel guilty about our anger, teachers often engage in a 
vanety of shenanigans to convince themselves or others 
that they are not angry TTiey may even make efforts to be 
especially nice to children they are angry at, and may 
permit children to behave m ways that are generally ob- 
jectionable or against the rules, or bend over backward to 
show the opposite of anger 

One of the major sources of difficulty wth anger is the 
mevitable physiological reaction that accompanies the 
feeling \Vhen we feel anger, our bodies react with a burst 
of adrenalin, our blood rises, and our pulse beats faster 
Physical tension develops spontaneously, automatically, 
and without any control on our part our bodies prepare for 
the “fight or fli^t" reaction We need to release this phys 
leal tension through action of some kind But how many 
opportunities to release physical tension exist while one Is 
teaching a group of thirty li%c children? Teachers feci the 
bodily need to run, bang e\cn to hit These arc Inevitable 
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spontaneous ways of releasing the built up physical ten- 


How do children react to anger? AU of us, as we recaU 
our own childhood expenences m school, can remember 
instances of teachers expressing anger in the classroom 
Though children frequently face anger from adults, they 
do not always adjust to it m ways that foster their own 
growth and leammg Teachers report that children often 
react with confusion, theyre bothered, or their faces ap- 
pear troubled Some children are especially sensitive and 
hurt at the teacher’s anger, and a few children are even 
fnghtened Sarcasm or bitmg remarks that touch areas of 
special concern for children can be remembered with spe 
cial misery for many years Teachers who make fun of 
children, pick out certain weaknesses or deficiencies, make 
nasty remarks consciously or unconsciously about the 
ethnic, rehgious, racial, or economic background of the 
child can leave lasting scars in a child s attitude toward 
teachers Children often feel blamed by the teachers anger 
and react by feehng “something is wrong with me " The 
child s feelings about himself can be dealt severe blows by 


certam ways of expressing anger 

Usually a child responds to angei with anger For chil 
dren, the problem becomes one of how to express their 
anger to the teacher Generally speakmg, teachers forbid 
children to express anger overtly to themselves, and so this 
anger must be expressed indirectly Children are often 
forced to express their anger outside the classroom One 
summer I worked m a settlement house with a group of 
seven year-olds from the slums of Chicago During the 
summer these children developed mto a cooperative, ac- 
tive, highly sociable group and engaged in a 
constructive actrviOes When school began m the fall, they 
entered an overcrowded elementary school Some class 
rooms had forty five to fifty dilldien. even two children to 
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a seat. Teachers were constantly tense, struggling to keep 
order, and flaring out with anger. The lid was kept tight on 
the kids in order to maintain order. Few children expressed 
feelings in classrooms during the teaching day, and if they 
did, they were severely punished. 

At three o'clock the children fled out of school heading 
for the settlement house. They burst in each day loaded 
with anger, energy, hate. My once cooperative, construc- 
tive group was almost uncontrollable. The first half hour or 
more each day was spent in pure release. They were in- 
capable of any constructive activity. From September to 
June, day after day, children burst out of school as if they 
had been released from jail. These children never regained 
the level of constructive activity they had attained the pre- 
vious summer. Even at the end of the school year they 
were an angry, sullen group, with needs to hurt each other, 
to attack, to destroy. The anger they could not release in 
school was released in the streets and in the settlement 
house. 

Children tvould like to release anger directly at the 
teacher. Since this usually results in more pain for the 
child, children develop indirect ways of expressing anger. 
Children sometimes become embroiled in learning prob- 
lems in the classroom as a means of coping wth their 
anger. A child’s resentment and hurt can render him in- 
effective in dealing with academic material in the class- 
room. He may withdraw from class discussions and day- 
dream. The Walter Mitty type of daydreaming often serves 
the purpose of providing the child with the fantasies of 
revenge on an angry teacher. It is no accident that all the 
cartoons and movies on TV always make a smaller creature 
successful in beating up a larger, stronger creature. The 
smaller popeye always beats up the strong man, mice wn 
over a cat, cats over dogs, etc. Children of all ages enjoy 
them as an opportunity to seek fantasy revenge on all 
older, stronger, larger, and more powerful adults. Day- 
dreaming in class, lack of attention, doodling, and other 
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fantasy releases are a frequent source of complaint by 
teachers ^ 

Anger toward the teacher can be expressed by not fol- 
lowing the lesson, not turning in homework, and by more 
direct means such as disobedience, muttermg, and the like 
Another way of expressing resentment, which is consider 
ably safer than directmg it at the teacher, is to start a fight 
With other children On days when teachers are angry and 
upset, they report more tension m children, more fightmg, 
more need for release, and less attentiveness m class 
Especially significant are the indirect effects on children 
that result when the teacher is struggling with his anger 
When under the tension of this struggle the teacher is least 
able to understand what is bothermg the child because he 
is completely concerned with what is botbeimg himself 
He IS less able to recognize subtle clues of child distress, to 
feel sympathy for a child, and to understand how certam 
children feel The teacher’s patience is limited, his natural, 
spontaneous mode of relating is stifled The teacher is ‘not 
himself,” and children lose out by not receiving the full 
potential of the teacher’s excitement, concern, and feeling 
Certain children seem httle disturbed by the teachers 
anger Apparently they are accustomed to much adult 
anger and have made their own adjustments to it It is 
more difficult to assess the long range effects of these ad 
justments For these children anger does not seem to solve 
anything It doesn’t clear the air, it doesn’t resolve conflict- 
ing emotions, it doesn’t provide temporary release It al 
most appears that the teachers anger flows over their 
heads with no reaction 


The teacher faces numerous occasions when anger is 
normal and inevitable, where fears about expressing ^ger 
are powerful and inhibiting, where the effect of the child s 
growth and learning become a real concern, and where 
some form of physical release is required 

How do teachers actually deal with their anger? Which 
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ways are considered best, and why are they considered 
best? Inevitably, teachers deal with their anger in many 
different ways, with the wde range of behaviors available 
to all human beings. They may express their anger in 
school or save it for an outlet outside their place of tvork. 
They may somehow release their physical tensions in the 
classroom or hold it back until they are out of school 
where they can really “let go physically.” Their anger may 
explode directly at the child who aroused it or may be 
displaced toward another person, possibly a loved one, 
who would more easily accept it and understand it. A great 
deal of anger is released on the teacher's own family. 

Mrs. Levy, a kindergarten teacher, expresses her anger 
very indirectly. “Johrmy, I can’t let you play with the 
blocks now.” Translation: “I’m furious, and if he bangs 
those just once more I’ll go out of my mind.” Other 
teachers restrict children to their seats, assign independent 
work, or in other ways keep children occupied, busy, and 
hopefully out of trouble. 

Mr. Jackson in sixth grade pours on the homework in 
arithmetic for tomorrow. He’s quite angry because the 
principal just called a special teacher’s meeting, and he 
had planned to go bowling. Bowling provides an outlet to 
unload his tensions. A few drinks during the evening also 
help. 

Mrs. Jones goes home and yells a great deal at her o^vn 
children. Another teacher scrubs her floors vigorously, 
using a special hand wax to polish them when she is par- 
ticularly angry. 

Some physiological release is necessary to relieve the 
bodily tension buUt up during anger. Teachers have many 
ways of attaining this release, even in the classroom. For 
example, banging on desks with fists, slamming books or 
rulers, tearing up papers, getting up and pacing around the 
room vigorously, all help some teachers. Shouting itself 
provides some physical relief. Getting out of the room 
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whenev^ possible prondes at least the opportunity to 
walk tmd ceitumly removes one from the temptation to 
hurt a child Physical restramt of children can sometimes 
both stop a child from mishehavmg and provide the 
teacher with the physical opportumty to act When the 
teacher is angry, the use of physical restraint can border 
on physically hurting the child For example, a teacher 
can dig his fingers in too bard in holdmg a child, or 
actually use excess force The teachers role m this situa- 
tion IS similar to the pohceman's role m usuig physical 
restraint 


Some teachers are skilled at expressmg their anger 
verbally without upsetting or blaming a child ‘Bobby that 
makes me angry,” or, “I’m mad,” or sunply, ‘Damn it " Mr 
Bates uses humor when he is angry He conies m one room 
mg, obviously fatigued and upset, “I got up on the wrong 
side of my broomstick this mommg, kids, so let s take it 
easy today ’ This kind of approach can’t be used every 
day, but children will respond to an honest expression by 
teachers Sometimes, Mr Bates gets angry enough to ex- 
press his feehngs, but not so angry that he can't say, “All 
nght kids, cool it, before I blow my stack ” 


Children themselves can sometimes turn a tense situa 


non mto a relaxed one through the use of humor Children 
sometimes pick op a teachers mannensms, language, or 
special phrases and use them humorously to release anger 
and tension One teacher blasts out the word "zurch” when 
he IS upset The children in his class quickly caught on As 
soon as a child misbehaves, or the teacher’s temper appears 
evident, someone in class yells out “zurch, the kids laugh, 
joined by the teacher, and the emotional release benefits 
the teacher and the enme class Another teacher reported 
using twenty five push ups as a punishment for one older 
boy who was capable of managing all twenty five of them 
Later on in class vvhenever another child got sassy, some 
one would blurt out, “You’d better shut up, you can’t do 
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twenty-five ” The class would laugh and the situation 
would be ended 

Teachers also use humor directly One child in the lower 
grades always tipped his chair back on two legs, a habit 
that dnves some teachers batty This teacher was no ex 
ception, and she expected the chair would fall over back- 
ward at any moment, and the child would bang his head 
She was annoyed at the child for ignormg her and finally 
dealt with the situation by saymg, “Paul, would you put all 
SIX of your feet on the floor please ' The class laughed, and 
Uttered, Paul straightened up his chair Other teachers re 
port that someUmes a child can make a funny face that is 
so out of line that everyone (including the teacher) burst 
out laughing, dissolvmg the anger 

There are certain kmds of release for anger that teachers 
consider acceptable and healthy, and that also provide a 
leammg opportumty for children 

Most teachers agree that any anger release that is 
damagmg to children is generally unacceptable “I always 
get a feeling of guilt after it”, “I don't hke to jump on a 
kid”. How would you feel if someone unloaded on you’” 
The first important cntena of acceptable anger release is 
that the child not be blamed, attacked, msulted Second, it 
is helpful to most teachers if the way they express anger 
provides some opportunity to release the physiological ten 
Sion that builds up mside them To move, to act, to charge 
about the classroom or school building m ways that are not 
damaging to children, give the teacher a chance to un 
load, to let loose, even to explode There are times when 
the physical tension "must out” and cannot be ignored 
Third, anger that is expressed spontaneously, so that it 
clears the air, can both remove the tension and the disturb 
mg cause 

One boy m class who consistently belted girls inevitably 
built up annoyance m a woman teacher She finally burst 
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out with "cut that out" and he did The anger was dear 
iorthnght, and effective When a teacher "reaUy means it " 
children usually respond This teacher, after leheving her 
anger, immediately could revert back to her more ‘nonnar 
self She could then be fnendly if not warm and helpful to 
the boy who did the clobbenng By removmg anger from 
herself, and producmg an appropriate response m the 
child, the "air was cleared ” 

Another teacher reported how the principal charged 
down to his room one day and accused him of keeping 
children after class so that they were late to their next 
class Since the prmcipal ‘chewed him out” in front of a 
couple of other teachers and several students, the teacher 
was funous By the next day, he calmed down somewhat 
and decided to demonstrate to the principal that the chil- 
dren did not have sufficient time between classes to move 
from one room to another Previous to this incident, this 
teacher had never once sent a child to the office for an 
infraction of the rules That day, however, he sent all the 
children who came to class even one moment late nght 


down to the principal’s office He actually sent one hun- 
dred eighty seven children to the office in one day The 
pnncipal got the message Soon afterward, schedules were 
changed so that children were given more time to get from 
one room to another between classes This kind of effective 
expression of anger was, as you may imagine, immensely 


satisfying to this teacher 

Fourth, many teachers agree that children can learn 
some significant thmgs about anger from a teacher who is 
honest about his own anger A teacher who faces his own 
anger and expresses it without damage to children can 
help children learn to face and accept their mvn anger 
One teacher reports how an especially vpset child re- 
sponded to the teacher’s honest expression and dis^ssion 
of anger by applying it to himself He did this "'6™ he 
came to class quite upset and angry At these times the 
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child dealt with his own anger by blurting out "don't mess 
with me today” Everyone respected his angry mood for 
the day Children easily recognize that their own feehngs 
are legitimate in such an emotional chmate "When I’m 
mad, people in class will treat me differently too'” 

Developing this kind of sensitivity to the feelmgs of 
others is certamly a valuable learning experience for chil 
dren in the class Leammg to face feehngs m oneself and 
learning to recognize and face feelmgs in others are lessons 
that go hand in hand There is still another potential learn 
mg expenence about anger for certam children These 
children have great difficulty acceptmg anger and affection 
in the same adult For some children an angry, furious 
adult imphes rejection, blame, and that ‘ end of the world” 
kind of fear A teacher who gets angry, clears the air, and 
then is able to be warm and affectionate, teaches these 
children something new about anger Anger is not the end 
of a relationship or a sign of complete rejection Adults can 
get angry and still hke you Of course, certam children 
already Imow this and sometimes act more "maturely” than 
most adults These children can get angry at other chii 
dren, say the most nasty insults, and ten mmutes later be 
playmg happily with them agam Many adults after such 
a barrage of msults would feel hurt and rejected, and per 
haps never speak to the person who msulted them so 
funously Certam children m this sense handle their anger 
m a more “mature” way than many adults 

Many teachers discover that anger is best released by 
shanng it with other adults Many a woman teacher goes 
home at night, spills out to her poor husband the anger and 
problems of the day Often teachers share their feelmgs 
with roommates and others they hve with A most useful 
place for anger shanng is the teacher’s room This means 
of deahng with ones feelmgs will be discussed m consider 
able detail in a later chapter Suffice it to say here, how 
ever, that the person the teacher chooses to unburden to 
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must be sympathetic "I know how you feel, that kmd of 
thing dnves me batty, too** can provide great reassurance 
to a teacher that her own anger is not so umque as to be 
unusual or abnormal More of this later 

Despite all these positive, helpful ways to express anger, 
teachers are sometimes going to just plam lose control and 
let loose their feelmgs on a child or a class We all “lose our 
cool” sometimes It’s perfectly normal, mevitable, and 
human If it happens, many teachers find it easy to 
simply apologize to the children or class at some later time 
when things have cooled down Certainly, a teacher should 
talk It over with someone, in or out of school, who can 
help her If she blows her stack too frequently, perhaps 
she should temporarily leave teachmg or even senously 
consider another profession Most teachers can, however 
get help from withm the school from a school psychol 
ogist, counselor, social worker, or another teacher Some 
teachers seek professional help elsewhere 
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Middle-Class Shock 


Miss barnzs has just quit her teaching job she's 
been at it for less than three months, but now even that 
short time seems like a nightmare She's been teaching in 
an mner-city school located m an urban slum She did not 
voluntarily choose to work m a ghetto school, but when an 
opening occurred, she agreed After all, she loved children, 
and these children needed help badly She ga\e it a try 
Although she was not especially enthusiastic about this 
school, she wanted to succeed and to do what she could to 
teach and help these poor children 

But she had failed And failed quite miscrabl), with 
humiliation She could not handle the children 'The) 
drove her to tears She couldn't stand the constant fighting 
and the destructiveness Second graders, pushing over 
desks in anger, seemed an unusually disturbing thing for 
)oung children to do She was brought up in parochial 
schools where respect was valued ver^ highly, obcdicnw? 
was expected and received, and proper behavior and 
manners were automatic She was liierallj shocked and 
amaTcd b) this extreme bchavaor UTiat shook her up most 

70 
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was the filthy” language used by such children Ihoueh 
she had heard some of these obscene words in her college 
dormitory, no one had ever expressed these words per- 
sonally to her And here were httle second graders cursing 
each other out at the drop of a hat, spontaneously scream- 
ing out four-letter words, and m front of her, the teacher 
Down the hall, five-year-olds in kmdergarten were just as 
sophisticated In their use of obscene language 

When Miss Barnes heard these words, a shudder passed 
over her entire body The horror, the shock never ceased 
Some of the experienced teachers said they had become 
accustomed to the language, but Miss Barnes’s whole being 
rejected having to face this kind of expenence as a daily 


occurrence Other behavior of the children was just as up 
setting Miss Barnes had had tt She quit She felt a com- 
plete sense of relief It was over Thank God Never again 
Miss Barnes is perhaps one of the more fortunate slum 
teachers She got out, left the painful situation because her 
feelings were too intense, too overpowering Many Inner 
city or slum teachers have similar emotional reactions, but 
somehow they stay on, survive physically However, al 
though they are physically present in a given situation, 
emotionally they are not Emotionally they are dead They 
feel little more than intense stress and pressure These 
teachers look forward with great eagerness to the end of 
the morning, the end of the day, the end of the week 
Middle class teachers, brought up in middle class 


homes, hving in middle class neighborhoods, attendmg 
middle class schools, have carefully and successfully 
avoided any realistic contact with the slums or with pov- 
erty Occasionally, middle class teachers may dnve 
through the slums in a car They usually lock their car 
doors, look with fear at the lazUy lounging adults on the 
street comers, and with horror at the garbage in the 
streets, the old, tom mattresses lying in the front yards 
the unpainted houses, the slanted porches, the gangs of 
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children loudly dashing about Newspaper stones of rape, 
knifings, muggings, add further horror Television films of 
nots, bummgs, shootmgs, pohce and National Guard ivith 
fixed bayonets, all do nothing but heighten the middle- 
class teacher’s need to escape the slums, get away, return 
to the comfortmg peace of a white neighborhood or 
suburb Boarded up buildings and stores, children dashmg 
into the street with darmg unconcern or defiant gestures, 
hasten the middle-class dnveFs need to dnve fast, flee, 
get back to the famihar, the comforting, the safe 

Perhaps most fnghtenmg is Race The middle class 
teacher m the slums sees all around him only black faces 
Rarely does a white person appear These black faces are 
at home here This is their neighborhood, their ghetto, and 
these are their homes Probably for the first time the white 
teacher feels the real impact of race To be the only white 
m a neighborhood of blacks, to be m the minority, means 
facmg all the guilt, tragedy, exploitation, horror, and hate 
of race relations m this country Whether the community 
be Negro, Mexican Amencan, Onental, or an Indian reser 
vation, the raaal separation is strongly evident The white 
teacher now feels what he has hitherto been able to avoid 
the hate for whites, the poverty of minonty groups, the 
power of white prejudice, the consequences of hundred of 
years of discrimmaUon, and exploitation 

Working in a school located in such an area means daily 
confrontation ivith at least some of the consequences of 
this great Amencan TYagedy The evidence in the young, 
m the child in school, is often Jess flagrant, less fnghtening 
than in the adult from the slum The school itself fre- 
quently becomes a middle-class, if not white, haven in the 
midst of the horror of the ghetto But sheltered and pro- 
tected though the school may be, the children still bnng 
each day to school their scars, their experience with po' 
erty Tlicy bnng their customs, their ways, their langungc. 
they bnng their hurts, wounds, lacks, fears, hopelessness, 
and their hate 
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Much of the behavior of slum children is emouonallv 
upsetting to middle class teachers The most disturbmg is 
that which IS radically different from the typical upbnng- 
ing and experience of the teacher who grew up m a com 
fortable, nonslum home The slum child’s behaviors that 
are most sinking are these related to violence, cleanliness, 
property, sex. and responsibihty These are the behaviors 
that usually arouse the strongest feehngs in most teachers 
The slum child’s need to fight, his abihty at fighting, and 
his style of fightmg are often extreme compared to the 
average teacher's expenence Many children m the slums 
fight for survival, to protect themselves from others Chil- 
dren also fight to gam status and prestige in the eyes of 
their peers And when they fight with each other, it is 
a senous business, also a violent busmess, even in the 
classroom Desks and chairs are thrown on the floor, chil 
dren jump on each other, they scratch, bite, punch, and 
kick 

The violence and vehemence of senovs fighting by even 
very young children from the slums can be quite shockmg 
to many teachers “I couldn’t beheve that children could 
fight like this I came from a home where you just didn’t 


fight like that ” 

Another experience related to fighting, which is upset- 
ting to many teachers, is the way parents encourage their 
children to stand up and fight for themselves One teacher 
reports how shocked she was when m the schoolyard she 
broke up two girJs who were fightmg, scratchmg, and puff- 
ing each other’s hair She beJd one girl back with great 
effort lust as the mother appeared and angnly blasted the 
teacher f want her to learn to fight " ’The teacher was 
crushed AU her middle class sensibihties. her values, her 
beliefs, were shattered by a mother encouraging a daugh- 
ter to protect herself by teachmg her to fight back 

The school and teacher get into trouble here in numer- 
ous ways ’The natural tendency of teachers is to break up 
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fight and discourage children from fightmg The slum 
strongly advocates the opposite behavior The teachers 
natural, middle class response is to encourage children to 
depend on adults to solve their conflicts Tell me if he 
bothers you ” “Call the teacher if he hits you ” Forget itl In 
the streets you have to fi^t your ovm battles and, espe 
ciaUy, not expect adults to fight them for you 

The aggression and habits of older children can be un 
nervmg They defy adults flagrantly, ridicule and make fun 
of rules and regulations, and just plam disobey Teachers 
report that children who are not m their own classroom 
can be especially defiant to authority Deahng with chil 
dren m the halls, in the playground, or other places outside 
of school, puts the teacher m situauons where she must 
face children outside of her own group, children who 
don’t know her or participate m any of her classroom 
activity These children can and do express their hostility 
to authonty and to whites (if the teacher is white) by let 
ting loose on the teacher 

Another upsetting experience for middle-class teachers 
is the report often heard on Monday mommg of the week 
end violence m the ghetto Knifings and shootmgs arc 
reported by the children and often verified in the 
newspapers The world m which these children hve is radi 
cally portrayed by violence Children unfortunately ob- 
serve this violence and bring to school the residue of hate 
and hurt The teacher has to cope with her own horror, 
fear, and the usual anger — all these arc inevitable reac 
tions to the world in which the child lives m between his 
hours in the nice, middle class school 

Though we arc becoming more accustomed to violence 
m our society, most teachers’ firsthand knowledge of vio- 
lence is Tcstncicd to the television screen, tlic daily nc\NS 
from Vietnam, reports of the summer nots in the ghetto 
communit}, and news of assassmations Most middle-class 
adults recognize no violence in themselves outside of an 
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occasional flare of hate Therefore, they are both unac 
customed to it and afraid of it The middle class, moreover, 
channels its violence mto indirect, impersonal techniques' 
Instead of punching a neighbor, we call a laivyer and 
vehemently fight the battle through the courts We hire 
pohce, soldiers, and others to violently control and kill 
people we can’t or won t deal with 
Violence flares up occasionally in the family, on the job, 
m the community, but most Veil brought up” persons live 
outside this violence, avoid it, condemn it, and rarely expe 
nence it personally The middle class teacher m a slum 
school is often fnghtened hurt, or angry at being exposed 
to the violence of life which he has more or less success 
fully avoided m his own mode of hvmg 


The second pattern of slum behavior that arouses emo- 
tion in teachers is that related to cleanliness and property 
Many of the children Uve in mner city tenements with very 
inadequate bathing and sanitary facihties, and in over 
crowded stituations where maintaining one's personal 
cleanbness is difficult Some are recent migrants from rural 
poverty and have had httle expenence with overcrowded 
livmg and urban sanitary facilities Middle-class teachers 
daily face children who are dirty, whose breath and body 
smell bad, and who wear tom, tattered and inadequate 


clothing 

Cleanljness is next to Godliness in our middle-class cul 
ture, and there is some question as to which is actually 
rated more highly In terms of the amount of money we 
spend on cleanmess m our society, keeping clean is of top 
pnonty We are deluged daily by TV commercials and 
magazine ads which successfuUy convmce us that we need 
soaps, cleaning powders, creams, air freshe^rs, e or 

ants and hundreds of other “cleanmg" Items These are all 

calculated to hide our natural odors and perspiration ehm- 
inatmg dirt and grime, removing the soot and smell of our 
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polluted air, etc From childhood we are taught to feel 
distaste and disgust and even anger when exposed to dirty, 
muddy, messy, filthy, smelly, and sweaty thmgs and peo- 
ple Many teachers react with just these feelings to slum 
children 

If the middle class view cleanlmess as almost Godly, 
they view the preservation of private property as clearly 
sacred Teanng books, npping up bulletm boards, crayon 
mg on walls, cuttmg up furniture, and demolishmg toys 
and equipment are all considerably more frequent in slum 
schools than middle-class ones These acts of aggression 
are either done violently or casually Either way they ex 
press an indifference to the value of property that can only 
be felt by angry and hurt children who feel a meager 
sense of ownership and owning The destruction of prop- 
erty is highly upsetting to adults who value matenal 
thmgs The middle class teacher feels a deep sense of hurt 
and outrage at seemg the signs of his civilization bemg 
tom up and valued so lightly 

The young slum child who does not have this sense of 
ownership does not feel this sense of property, because 
o^vnmg somethmg requires a sense of self “This belongs to 
me,” requires a firm feeling of “me,” of who I am, of who I 
am not, and of my destmy Those children m the slums 
who have no clear feelmg of self can have no sure feeling 
of possession As soon as the scissors are brought out, they 
disappear By the next day eight pairs are gone The 
teacher reminds the children to return them, and by the 
next day twelve pairs are returned I The children are even 
unsure about what scissors they have or have not taken, or 
to whom the scissors they see at home belong, or where 
they came from 

Taking things that do not belong to oneself — sometimes 
called steabng — is prevalent m mner city schools “They 
carry everythmg home” “They help themselves!" “They 
take toys, paper, crayons, etc ” Many teachers are incensed 
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by this They feel angry and even hurt that children could 
steal” from them One teacher was shocked when money 
was stolen from her purse m the classroom She knew it 
had to be some child from her own class and could not 
beheve that one of her own children would do this to her 
She was crushed her feelmgs of loyalty from the children 
seemed suddenly illusory It brought a great sense of rehef 
to this teacher to discover that the child who had taken the 
money was a child new to her class 
Middle class teachers can develop strong feelings about 
children takmg thmgs that do not belong to them In actu 
ahty of course stealing is not behavior restricted to people 
from the slums Evidence of middle class thievery is more 
effectively hidden m the crime statistics but middle class 
suburban schools have senous difficulties with stealmg 
destructiveness and other such “pranks " Even college stu 
dents engage m panty raids on co^d dormitories and are 
quite destructive m certam other situations Taking pencils 
home from the office or samples from the shop is somehow 
not viewed as steaUng but only because they are engaged 
m by respectable law abidmg” citizens 

Embeziement is stnctly a middle-class cnme engaged 
in by middle class citizens in positions of authority in 
banks corporations offices etc Embezzlement is a serious 
problem in this country as upivards of three bdhon dollars 
are stolen each year by such “respectable" persons In ad 
dition one hiUion dollars is lost each year to employee 


thieving 

Why then is the middle class teacher so disturbed and 
shocked by inner city thefts and destructiveness? It does 
appear that much of this outrage and anger is merely a 
reflection of uneasiness and guilt and unsure adjustment 
on the part of the teachers Some teachers admit to a feel 
mg of envy of the lower classes others reco^ize the tem^ 
tation m themselves to behave more freely AImjt all 
middle class children steal at some time or another during 
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their own childhood. This is sometimes called “Develop- 
mental Stealing” because it frequently disappears. Perhaps 
it does not really disappear but merely hides below the sur- 
face to emerge as punitive anger toward others who are 
doing and perhaps getting away with what we are 
tempted, but afraid, to do. 

The next area of high emotion for middle-class teachers 
is the expression of sexual feelings. Sex in the classroom 
will be discussed in a later chapter, but in the slum school 
it presents strong emotional problems for middle-class 
teachers. Slum children often come from subcultures 
where all feelings are more directly and openly expressed. 
For these children sexual feelings are directly expressed 
and in ways usually quite unfamiliar to the teacher. The 
expression of toilet and sexual words has already been 
mentioned as a frequent source of disturbance to the 
teacher. The kindergarten teacher listens in on this conver- 
sation: One five-year-old calls another “you faggot." Tbe 
child asks, “What does that mean?” and a third child 
quickly answers, “a queer.” The teacher is badly shaken; 
the children go on with their conversation. 

Even direct physical expression of sexual interest is ex- 
pressed in the classroom. It is not unusual for young boys 
to jump on or mount girls, exhibiting obvious sexual mo- 
tions. The teacher herself is not immune from this physical 
interest in sex. Young female teachers have boys following 
them about the classroom, hands touching their bodies, 
hands reaching under their skirts, hands between tlicir 
legs. Even adult sexuality is \vcll knowm to these children. 
Children will relate specific details of the sexual behavior 
Uiey have observed at home over the weekend. Many 
teachers, especially the unmarried, arc shocked and fasci- 
nated with these intimate reports. 

For most adults any direct sexual behavior Is bound to 
arouse a variety of feelings — excitement, Interest, and curi- 
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®®''“f®ssnient, disgust, and shame, 
often mowed by anger Sexual feeings, of course are 
among the more difficult feelmgs for adults to adjust to, 
tmdoubtedly because they are so mixed with fears and 
shame The lower-class child shows considerably less fear 
and shame regarding sexual matters Some teachers recog- 
nize Within themselves some envy of this more open behav- 
ior, as they feel uncomfortable about direct sexual eiqires 
Sion The middle class m general tries to hide all feelings, 
mcludmg sexual feelmgs The teachers own effort to hide, 
cover up, or keep private such feelings is doomed to failure 
in a slum school, because children so outwardly and physi- 
cally express their sexuality And a teacher can be badly 
shaken up when her personal reactions to sex are aroused 
in the classroom 


Another aspect of slum life difficult for the teacher to 
understand or accept is the view of responsibility held by 
slum parents and children Mr Marks teaches third grade 
in an inner city school populated mamly by Negro chil- 
dren He IS white, from a white collar family He worked 
hard to get ahead, went to college, surpassmg his o^vn fa- 
ther’s education He considers work, responsibility, attend- 


ance in school, promptness, and neatness as prune virtues 
Retha is a pupil m his class She is eight years old She 
comes from a large family m which her mother is the head 
of the household Retha goes home for lunch and each day 
IS always fifteen minutes to a half hour late m returning to 
school In the afternoon she is either restless or tired, fre 
fluently does not finish her assignment, doesn’t seem to 
care Mr Marks labels Retha as lacking ui responsibility 
and makes a comment to this effect on her report card. 


which goes home to her mother 

The behavior Mr Marks observed did not fit m his 
middle class view of responsibUity If he is interesle 
enough and capable of transcending his oivn baclground. 
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he may discover that Ketha is not irresponsible at all In 
terms of her own hfe and struggles, she is a most responsi- 
ble child Though only eight years old, she goes home for 
lunch each day shepherding her younger brother, aged 
seven, and a younger sister, aged six While walkmg home, 
she helps them and herself out of such serious trouble as 
fighting and such dangers as cars Once home, she makes a 
lunch of sandwiches for them, makes sure they eat most of 
It, and sends them back to school After tidymg up a bit, 
she grabs a banana and some candy and heads back her- 
self She usually arrives late after such a busy lunch pe- 
nod No wonder she is weary all afternoon 

Sometimes such teachers as Mr Marks do discover how 
responsible a child like Retha is Unfortunately, then they 
often tend to shift the irresponsible label to the child's 
mother How could a mother behave so badly, leavmg 
three small children unsupemsed Actually, Retha’s 
mother, rather than stay on welfare, took a more responsi 
ble stance She went out and found work In order to do 
this, she had to tram Retha to make lunch and watch over 
her younger sibhngs She had to check up on Retha and 
support her in these responsibihties This is not an easy 
task for a mother of an eight-year-old I Most middle-class 
mothers find it impossible to teach their eight-year-old 
daughters to even pick up their own toys, much less take 
care of younger siblmgs 

Yet, tj’pically, middle-class teachers respond at least ml 
tiallj to many of the slum ways they observe by labeling 
them irresponsible " This kind of label usually carries 
'Mlh it strong morahstic tones, emotional rejection, and 
often anger Numerous highly toned prejudices emanate 
from the high position of middle-class virtue, all of which 
centers on responsibility The image of the Mexlcan- 
Amcrican lying in the shade of his large sombrero, sleeping 
the casj going Latin type, whether of Spanish, Italian, or 
other Mediterranean origins, the lazy, lounging image of 
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the Negro male, the qmet, do-nothmg American Indian aU 
are stereotypes of the poor in this country. All these stereo- 
types smack of the label “irresponsible ” They deny rather 
fla^antly the causes of poveny, the shame of poverty, the 
real responsibility for poverty, which hes in our total soci- 
ety. The moralistic, punitive, and smug supenor feelings 
attached to these stereotypes make it extremely difficult for 
middle-class professionals to work effectively with the 
poor 


How do middle class teachers leam to cope with the 
strong feeUngs aroused by daily contact with the poor? 
There are, of course, many kinds of adjustments that 
teachers make Miss Barnes, in the beginning of this chap 
ter, escaped — she just plain quit Other teachers transfer or 
seek jobs out of the inner city m middle-income or subur- 
ban schools 

Unfortunately, many teachers do not leave, but prob- 
ably should Perhaps there are no possibihties for transfer, 
perhaps they need the salary badly Perhaps, too, they stay 
on not consciously aware how pamful an adjustment they 
must make, both for themselves and for the children in 
their classes 

One of the poorer adjustments of those who stay on is 
the teacher who "gives up " Mrs Blake has been teaching 
first grade for many years in the same school When she 
began teaching, the neighborhood was a typical city set- 
ting Families were of the working class or white collar 
workers, and all were white As the years went by, the 
neighborhood changed, first slowly, then more rapidly 
Negroes and Puerto Hicans now predominate The neigh- 
borhood has changed, the buddings detenorated, a ghetto 
was formed She is uncomfortable in the old school She is 
not at home with the parents or the children who now live 

here Much of their behavior upsets her greatly 

When she talks with visitors or other teachers about the 
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children, she constantly degrades their work, their poten 
tial “There’s not much you can do wth them”, “They are 
way behmd m reading”, “I have a feiv good ones ” She 
doesn’t seem to be aware that the children might under- 
stand what she is saymg, because she talks about them 
right m front of them “He comes from a temble home 
situation”, “She clings all the time because she doesn’t get 
enough affection at home ” Her general feelmg tone in the 
classroom is negative. She is sarcastic to the children and 
probably isn't even aware that she is She is generally 
friendly” on the surface, says the right, proper, and posi 
tive thmgs, but her total manner is often cold and mdiffer- 
ent She is especially disturbed by the children taking 
thmgs home, grabbmg things from each other, “stealing” in 
school When these incidents occur, she holds on aghtly to 
herself, bottles up her anger in proper surface behavior 
She becomes extremely tense and controlhng She severely 
stops all expressions of a sexual nature Except for a few 
children in her class, who both behave properly and are 
achieving successfully, most of the children are hardly get- 
tmg by Many are leammg very httle She sees httle posi- 
tive response m the children, only misbehavior, defiance, 
and >vithdrawal 

Mrs Blake is trymg hard to stay m the situation, and the 
few successful children do occasionally give her a warm 
glow For most of the class, however, Mrs Blake has no 
hope She has given up The shock of slum behavior is 
knotted mside her in a coldness and mdifference This ad- 
justment permits her to talk, walk, sit, and act, but m a 
manner m which all human interest, excitement, thrill, and 
spontaneity are nonexistent She smcerely does not feel 
much hope for most of her class She expects they ^vill turn 
out the way she views most of their parents on welfare, 
pregnant out of wedlock, and out of work 

There is stark tragedy in the middle-class professional 
who has no hope for the poor, who sees no potential in 
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human bemgs from the slums Poor children and their par- 
ents desparateiy need hope, need someone who has faith m 
them m their abihty to leam, to move ahead The school is 
the major vehicle for upward mobility in our society and 
when the school gives up, it is hopeless mdeed If the 
school lowers standards, does not expect much, the child 
finds It difficult to expect much from himself Apathy m 
the teacher breeds apathy m the children 

Mrs Blake had good mtenuons She can teach well 
under certain conditions Her past teachmg experience m a 


middle class setting was most adequate A teacher, how- 
ever, requires some response, some sign from the children 
in order to keep trymg, to keep givmg of herself Mrs 
Blake gets httle response from the children in her class 
They show little interest m leammg, less interest in her 
They spend most of their time fightmg, disobeymg, actmg 
bored, and they even faU asleep in class Why don t they 
respond? Pnmanly because Mrs Blake offers htde hope, 
faith, or excitement to respond to Unfortunately, 
land of circular pattern to this adjustnient Mrs Blake 
begins to bottle up her feelings, and the children h 
givTng up She, m turn, senses httle 
Lhdra4 more of her feehng The result 
little feehng of hope, mspiration, and faith in this class 


^Anotherkmdofadjustmentteachers^ 

tional shock is in some outward is based 

m other ways quite debditating 

on feehngs of pity them " The teacher 

Those poor children , I wan P jj,eni so 

feels sorry for these children slums are viewed as 

helpless and weak People •J’™ unsure of themselves, 
unable to solve them own P™b ' j,^,p And 

lacking in self confidence, “'>'''^^3 that the children 
this kind of on the teacher to give 

and their parents depend heavily 
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advice, to tell parents and children how' to solve their diffi 
culues It IS the old “do-gooder” approach, which attempts 
to do “for people” rather than “with people” The pater- 
nahstic attitude here is loaded with feelmgs of supenonty 
and self-nghteousness It is just these feelmgs of superior- 
ity that enable those teachers (and other professionals) 
who make this adjustment to cope with their own fear, 
disgust, embarrassment, and anger By feehng supenor, 
the teacher keeps m check the flood of his own disturbmg 
feehngs By actmg on these feelmgs, the teacher tnes to 
eliminate the behavior of the slums that is most upsettmg 
to him This is the “clean ’em up, and they will become 
acceptable’ approach 

An outstandmg example is Mrs Richardson, a homemak 
mg teacher Mrs Richardson became convmced that the 
children m her mnercity school were commg to school 
hungry She felt they were not receivmg a full, nutntious 
breakfast at home each morning Some children were in 
deed hungry by late mommg, some tired, and she felt 
deeply sorry for the poor, inadequate care she felt they 
were receiving at home Her soIuUon was to mvolve some 
Red Cross and YMCA ladies who were also interested in 
doing somethmg for the poor Together they decided 
(without discussing any of this with the parents of the 
children) that what was needed was a demonstration 
breakfast one morning at school The ladies who planned 
this project had no trouble enlisting aid from surburban 
church groups who also wanted to help the poor Together 
the} planned, cooked, and served all the first graders a 
special breakfast This breakfast was careful!) designed to 
include all neccssarj nutrients, etc 

Mrs Richardson was delighted with the success of this 
venture Tlic children ate ravcnousl) well To cmphaslrc 
their endeavor the) called in the local newspapers who 
gladl) sent photographers and reporters to record this 
effort Tlicncxtda) the newspapers promlncnll) displa)^^! 
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photographs of young slum children (and all who were 
photographed happened to be Negro) being well fed by 
middle class ladies (all of whom happened of course, to 
be white) The photographs earned mscriptions to the 
effect that these children were receiving a most needed 
meal, which they normally did not obtam at home What 
was most amazing about this expenence was that Mrs 
Richardson was deeply hurt because the parents of the 
children were furious with the newspaper reports Mrs 


Richardson had difficulty understandmg why parents 
would mmd having then children taken care of so ade 
quately The fact that the parents were being labeled in 
adequate and incompetent never crossed her muid 

Foisting dependency on the poor has been a major 
method for the middle class to cope mth then feelings By 
assuming supenonty and douig thmgs for ° 

middle class professional also reduces his ^ilt feetags 
about both race and poverty We cm see “ 
how this approach has quite expectedly failed to elu^ 
poverty Itad mth increased participation ^ 

Lhool decision making this method mil be less availab 

to teachers in the future erhnnk there 

As communities gam control of their ^ 
will be less paternalism m education m ^ 
ticipation by the poor With a ^ education 

para professionals m the vanou „orkmg together 

there will be more the professionals’ 

and doing together “e tor Black mill 

past role of planning for o g Amencan un 

Amencan Indian “P"='”LtTof the stranglehold 


tancy, — . 

lonizmg-aU are efforts “>* ^reatog 

of dependency on the middle c 

The shift in feehng and poo. These 

toward recognizmg the help and participa 

strengths are teacher who calls m the 


tion activities 


The homemalong I 
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parents of her children to discuss their breakfast needs 
ends up planning together with these parents a project in 
breakfast planning, nutrition, etc Teachers who do this 
discover a wealth of ideas and suggestions in these parents 
In addition, they recognize how articulate and intelhgent 
parents from the slums can be 

Some teachers cope with their feehngs about stealmg, 
fightmg, etc , by talkmg them over with the children By 
shanng with them, rather than lookmg down on them The 
children are helped to recognize their own strengths and 
potential Miss Woods is a first grade teacher She is a 
recent graduate, and dehberately chose to work m an mner- 
city school She is especially upset by children takmg 
thmgs from each other Once a child took money from her 
purse In these situations her hurt and anger become 
aroused, but she typically showed it directly with the chil 
dren, rather than bottlmg it up inside ‘How do you feel if 
someone takes somethmg of yours?" “What can we do 
about It, so that we all will have the crayons and scissors 
that we need to leam^" Mrs Vanes, too, deals directly with 
what bothers her most — the fighUng and resultmg chaos 
when things get out of hand She asks her kmdergarteners, 
"How can we go on to first grade if we don’t leam?" 
‘Tighting upsets me very much " Did you like being 
hurt? “What shall we do next time if someone hits you?" 
etc* 

Teachers are entenng inner-city schools with more past 
expenence with children from poor neighborhoods Many 
ha\e taught Headstart programs, volunteered as college 
students to tutor children, worked in settlement houses or 
recreation programs They are mcreasingly having their 
practice teaching assignment m these schools, and after a 
good learning experience they themselves often choose to 
teach in the same kind of situation They recognize the 
problems of the poor with understanding and compassion 
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they have minimal prejudice Most important they have 
hope that these children can learn They recognize Ae tre 
mendous strengths m poor famihes because they have 
come to know some famihes personally 

They deal directly wth their feelings They often gam a 
great deal m shanng their feehngs with other teachers 
through group methods, to be discussed m a later chapter 
The adjustments they make to their own disturbmg feel 
mgs are those that allow them to retain the excitement and 
personal mvolvement of teaching 
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The Guts of Discipline 


Johnny is a ‘Discipline problem " he is in miss 
Coopefs third grade class, and he frequently drives her 
“batty ** He picks fights with other children and tall^s to his 
fnends when Miss Cooper is desperately trying to hold the 
attention of the class He teases other pupils, often does 
not finish his work At other times, however, he is ftiendly, 
snulmg, and cooperative AVhat especially bugs Miss 
Cooper are those inadents when he flagrantly misbehaves 
At these times, he deliberately disobeys and ignores Miss 


Cooper’s efforts to disciplme him 

One of these mcidents occurred just yesterday It was a 
hot, tense day In the early afternoon Miss Cooper was 


explammg a point m Social Studies Johnny’s restlessness 
broke out m talkmg, pokmg, and fussing with the boy next 
to him Miss Cooper, already feelmg somewhat tired and 
weary, ignored this behavior She hoped he would stop and 
was trying to avoid an incident Sometimes this works, 
often it does not This time it did not She finally called 


out, “Please pay attention ” Her voice was relauvely quiet, 
mild, and almost vague Johnny felt no convicuon in her 


88 
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tone and earned on as before Miss Cooper continued with, 
“Johnny, will you stop talking ” Her tone was more msis- 
tent, but mixed with pleadmg and hopefulness As he per- 
sisted, Miss Cooper felt a sickening feeling inside as she 
anticipated trouble In the pit of her stomach anger rose 
"Stop fooling around ” This tune the hesitation was clearly 
mixed with anger Her anger swelled, mixed with shame 
and humihauon In response to Johnny’s making faces at 
her. she hurst out. "Once more and down you go to the 
prmcipal s office ” It was almost as if this were just what he 
wanted She finally exploded, “Out, out you go 

Miss Cooper cannot understand why Johnny disobeys 
and refuses to hsten to her She has 
teacher’s room with the art teacher, the “ 

teacher, and the lunchroom supervisor To ^r 

has discovered that these adults have h t 

Johnny -When they speak to him, ^ ™ fueling 

cMf.1s:S rtfoVt"ohTerves her futile attempts to 

deal with Johnny „„,npd as a teacher!' No, 

Is Miss Cooper ^ successful teachers 

she has the same training “ “ methods? Not at 

Is she lackmg in disciplme J macher. succeeds 
all Mr Smith, the physical educatio 

with Johnny by T^ajd^smgle "technique," it 

when he uses this ®‘™g>’'f?Xcation or the classroom 

works Is her she is not excessively 

climate she creates at fault children m her 

permissive or severely ^ and cause little disci 

class respond readily to her teaching an 
phne difficulty ways is she 

Just what IS her problem? In ' education 

differently than the What does Johnny re- 

lepcher. the lunchroom supervisor 
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spend to in these other teachers that he does not react to in 
Miss Cooper? 

Miss Cooper does not realize, nor probably do the more 
successful teachers, that Johnny responds not to a tech- 
nique, method, words, or behavior. He is reacting almost 
solely to the feelings felt and expressed by the adults 
around him. Miss Cooper’s insides, her guts, are shaking, 
scared. Her feelings are mixed, confused. She is hesitant 
and timid. Her anger is mixed and inte^^voven with guilty 
feelings and shame. Johnny senses all this confusion and 
unsureness. He responds solely to these mixed feelings. He 
doesn’t really feel she means it. because she doesn’t. He 
even takes some delight in shaking her up. 

Mr. Smith, the physical education teacher has a com- 
pletely different gut response to Johnny. He has no hesita- 
tion about discipline. His insides arc sure, clear, and confi- 
dent. In one word, stop, he communicates to Johnny llic 
firm feeling that Johnny immediately responds to. The feel- 
ings that Mr. Smith has when Johnny misbehaves arc a 
completely different set of emotions from those of Miss 
Cooper. Johnny in turn responds exclusively to this differ- 
ence in feelings. 

Often teachers and parents recognize that a child be- 
haves quite differently in the presence of one adult com- 
pared to another. Often a father can obtain obedience 
instantly with a specific child, while a mother’s attempts 
result in continued misbehavior, arguing, and anger. Some- 
times a mother Is more effective in handling one of their 
children, \shilc a father flounders in Indecision and uncer- 
tainty. One tcndicr says of a specially difficult child. "He 
only responds to the paddle," while other ic.Tchcrs neser 
use phys!c.nl means on the same child. They have discov- 
ered the child responds readily to \crbal efforts One prin- 
cipal Insists that "with this kind of dilldren. you must use 
physical punishment." Another principal i.iLcs o\rr tbe 
same school, never once uses physical m^ans of punish 
m<*nt. and the children l«‘ha\eas v\en or Ijettcr. Tli'” differ- 
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of Si’a^ult ^ 

Talking with teachers and parents, ui courses and fac 
Ulty meetings, at the PTA, and m a vanety of other situa- 
tions, the topic of discipline is the most frequent one 
raised In questionnaires given to teachers and teachers to- 
be, discipline appears as a persistent problem, a perpetual 
headache- For inexperienced teachers disciphne rears ns 
ugly head as the prime source of anxiety Teachers and 
parents phrase their problems many different ways “Disci- 
pline IS my biggest problem”, “givmg children proper 
discipline”, "handling children who create disciphne prob- 
lems”, “the greatest problem was achieving and maintain- 
ing discipline”, “dealing with tantrums and rebellion”, 
“had behavior and conduct noise”, “inattention”, “day 
to day disciphne", ‘X want children to respect themselves 
and others’, “children are difficult to manage”, “getting 
them to obey someone other than their parents”, “ the 
same thing over and over agam " 

Discipline also raises many questions for teachers and 
parents “What degrees of punishment should 1 mfhct on a 
particular child?” ‘How can I get his cooperation?” “How 
do I keep order^” “How do you discipline children who are 
not used to disciphne?” “How do you deal with fighting, 
excessive talking, rebelhon, dishonesty, steahng, testmg 
out children, belhgerence, destructiveness, swearmg. etc . 
etc ‘When should I hmjt him?” "How can I punish her 
and not feel guilty'^” “Am 1 too cruel and msensitive?” 

Discipline arouses strong feelings “The most disturbing 
thing last year was imposing discipline ” “I least hke hav- 
ing to disciphne children ” "The least enjoyable part of 
teaching is my own lack of patience ” “X most disbkeim 
posing arbitrary limitations on a child's development 1 
dislike imposing limitations on turbulent children ” “X don’t 
like to discipline children ” “I feel it wrong to be dicta 
tonal ” “It may sound foohsh. but I get frustrated and an- 
noyed when children are thick headed ” “It is impossible to 
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teach in the midst of anarchy.” “I spend an undue amount 
of time on disciphne ” ‘ Children tend to regard me as a 
peer rather than a disciphnanan ” And, of course, there is 
the frequent, “That kid is dnvmg me batty’, “He bugs me”, 
“I’m gomg out of my tree”, etc., expressed m many ways 
and varymg emotional language 

Teachers and parents have many feelmgs which greatly 
affect the disciphne relationship between them and chil- 
dren First, there are feelings of uneasiness, guilt, and 
wrongness Mrs Stem is very sensitive to the feelmgs of 
children She readily identifies with them She senses easily 
when they are hurt, frustrated, and disappomted She does 
not hke to be the person who causes this disappoint- 
ment Mrs Stem recalls rather vividly her own hurt and 
frustrauon as a child She feels deeply the disappointment 
and hmitations imposed on children by adults She feels a 
sense of \vrongness, of guilt when she herself has to be the 
agent who limits children The very idea of controlling 
others makes her feel like a dictator, an old fashioned 
autocrat, an overstnct parent She beheves m freedom, 
creativity, and mmimum adult restramt She beheves this 
because adult control arouses m her the troubled feelmg 
of ^vrongness 

Many teachers are hke Mrs Stem They may have had 
overstnct parents and recall with great feehng their own 
hurts as a child They swore to themselves that when they 
became parents or teachers, they would never treat chil 
dren in a similar fashion These adults feel great pain when 
they discover themselves yelhng at a child or preventmg a 
child from doing what he wants to do Inevitably, they 
must learn to deal somehow with their troubled feelings, 
because children must be hmited 

The second set of feelings aroused in adults b) their 
disciplining of children arises from the parent or teachers 
need to be liked by children Miss Wiley likes little chil- 
dren She is warm and affectionate in her dealings with her 
kindergarten class In turn she expects and receives many 
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positive reactions from the children They talk easily to 
her, they seek her out, they ask for help, they hug her 
Miss Wiley, however, feels troubled over discipline, be- 
cause she wants children to hke her When she limits 
children, she expects that they will dislike her, get angry at 
her, reject her, turn away from her And sometimes they 
do If they do, they usually regain them positive mood 
quickly Rarely do they remam sullen, angry, or rejectmg 
for long Nevertheless, Miss Wiley is troubled because she 
fears the rejection, the sullenness, the dislike 

Miss Wiley reahzes at umes that she seeks a great deal 
from her job She seeks human warmth and affecuon from 
her children She gets considerably less wa™* “ 
tionships with adults and frequently turns to c en as 
for comfort and reassurance Smce she requues this kmd 
of response from children and does not feel she ‘ibtam 
It elseUere. she is troubled when chtl^n r^« ^ 

adult need IS powerful and the annety ^ 

then disciphne problems mevitably are create 

adults , ritcrover that their 

Next, many teachers, and ued to their 

own feelmgs of f^tong children 

success in handling " f ^bj^ty to handle ch.l 

Mr Blake pndes children who 

dren The P™"?;*' ^ ^ feels that a teacter 

are discipline , na„ and that learning to 1« 

should be a strong disciplni successful in 

have IS crucial .Xult children Occasionally, 

managing even the most happens Mr 

however a chdd ^ „bo disobeys defiant y 

Blake becomes quite p 
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makes Mr Blake feel ridiculous and humiliated m front of 
the class He fears that others will get out of hand if he 
shows softness Mr Blake recogmzes that his feelmgs of 
competence as a teacher are determined to a great extent 
by his success as a disciplmanan When he is unsuccessful, 
he feels a sense of failure Fortunately, he rarely feels this 
way But underneath is always the fear of bemg exposed as 
weak, madequate, and even incompetent 

Teachers who frequently struggle with disciphne often 
have powerful failure feelmgs Miss Vohns taught m an 
mner-city school for three months The children were wild, 
destructive, and frequently fought violently with each 
other Her efforts at disciphne were frequent, her success 
minimal She quit her job because her feelings of failure as 
a teacher were caused by her failure at disciphne Most 
human beings can only tolerate a certain amount of failure 
feelings m a situation before they too “drop out,” and re 
move themselves from the situation that arouses the feel 
mgs of failure and madequacy 

Because of the variety of feelmgs aroused with reference 
to disciphne, the teacher or parent frequently becomes en 
tangled m a mixture of feelmgs This maze of emotion, 
when sorted out, usually mcludes mixed and opposite feel 
mgs, which merely heighten the adults' confusion and un 
certainty In turn, the child senses this confusion and 
uncertainty as a lack of firmness In the face of such 
vacillation and confusion, the child typically contmues to 
misbehave \Vhen the adult is able to settle the uncertainty, 
to feel clearly one way or the other, the child will usually 
respond to this clarity or smgleness of feeling 

Very often, then, when children continue to misbehave 
or disobey, it is because the teacher or parent has mixed 
opposed or confused feelings 

Mrs Hart is a fourth grade teacher who feels that teach 
ers should like all the children in their class Unfortu 
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nately, one of her children aroused her instant dislike He 
IS Perry. Perry can be quite mean to other children, pick- 
ing on their faults and weaknesses He teases others and 
drives some girls to tears He also tends to blame others for 
startmg the trouble he gets mto Mrs Harts dislike for 
Perry was obvious from the beginnmg of school Since she 
feels she should like all her class, she feels guilty about her 
dishke for Perry. She bends over backward to be nice to 
Perry, but, underneath, her feelmg has uncomfortably re 

mamed. , . ,i n* 

When Perry flagrantly teases Sally m the hall, Mrs 
Hart’s feelings quickly flare into anger Her spontaneous 
reaction is to pounce on Perry and demand imme la 
obedience Underneath this quick reaction, te 

uneasy guilt flares up Perry senses in her a 
mg As Mrs Hart c^s out, “Perry, stop that te^mg. ^ 
emanates a tangle of feelmgs-anger 
sternness mixed with uneasmess, 

ambivalence She has ^ I^dishke him?" "Does 

■•Do I pick on Perry so much because I , 

he misbehave because Hart feels 

react to a child I hk^d m q„,,kly, but 

two Perry senses she doesn't mean 

rhfmlolmr"^ 

S' has got to 

Perry will cle^ly ™e straightfonvard 

must resolve her "“chapter on anger, this res^ 

feehng As was discussed ft ^^cr which 

lution can be achiev 

dears both the air and M have 

There are numerous oft ^ cases 

mixed or e-nhiv^^/am present m the teacher, they 

where these m.xe"g^^^^P 

are the cause of cuscip 
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Mrs Jacobs at tunes finds herself in a situation where 
she has a need to discipline Gertrude for her misbehavior 
Gertrude, however, has cerebral palsy, and though her 
handicap is relatively minor, Mrs Jacobs and many of the 
children feel uncomfortable m Gertrude's presence They 
feel sorry for Gertrude because she is cnppled, a loner, 
and because Gertrude makes them feel uneasy Mrs 
Jacobs sometimes recognizes a feeling of guilt m the pres 
ence of handicapped persons She has fleetmg feehngs of, 
‘Thank God, its not me," and immediately covers up such 
momentary thoughts with guilt and uneasmess When Ger 
trude misbehaves Mrs Jacob’s first reaction is to treat her 
hke other children However, accompanymg her need to 
disciphne Gertrude are the feehngs of pity and guilt Her 
response to Gertrude is mixed, she lets Gertrude get away 
with many thmgs she would not let other children get 
away with Gertrude, therefore, becomes a discipline 
“problem at least partly because of Mrs Jacobs’s mixed 
feehngs 

Teachers feel sorry for children for reasons other than 
their physical handicaps Children who are members of 
minority groups that have been discnmmated agamst in 
our society can arouse such feehngs m teachers This can 
result in a teacher bending over backward to avoid conflict 
and disciphne trouble A child who has a psychiatric prob- 
lem or who is receivmg psychotherapy may treated with 
“kid gloves” by a teacher who feels sorry for him Children 
from a poor family situation or broken home can be pitied 
The occasional child who is beaten at home or otherwise 
mistreated can also arouse feelmgs of pity m teachers In 
many of these cases bad disciphne situaUons can result 
because of the teacher’s mixed feehngs 

Another source of mixed feehngs that contributes to dis 
ciphne difficulties is the teacher’s fear A teacher may de 
sire to discipline a child, but may be fearful of repercus- 
sions from adults ‘TVhat will the pnncipal think?” or 
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“What if his parents find out?” can easily hold back a 
teacher from isciplining a child Fear of disapproval if 
parents report a discipline mcident to the principal can 
arouse fears of losmg one’s job, receiving a bad report in 
one’s record, or not being advanced to tenure, etc Another 
source of fear is the child whose parent is a big shot in the 
community, whose father has a lot of money, or a posiuon 
of high status either m the school system or elsewhere m 
the community Imagine the poor teacher who has in her 
class the son of the supermtendent of schools, and must 
discipline this pupil 1 Her feelmgs are mevitably strong She 
cannot easily be casual and natural with such a child Fears 
of the possible consequences can easily result m a teachers 
feelmg both a need to discipline a child and a need to hoi 


back her discipline , , r 

Mr Stephenson is fearful of another kind of repercus 
s.on He leaches a slower class of eighth gr"*e. 
matics, and some of the boys are quite large 
Mr Smphenson ts not especally taU, "ever vvent m for 
athletics, and avoided phystcal conftct as a child He has 
a great deal of trouble tvtth Ben, who ha>a^ath ”d s a 
tofgh kid Ben likes to 

leader Mr Stephenson is fearful tha ^ They have 

this butC Stephenson has 

come close to this several riving in to 

avoided such a as much work from 

Ben, bypassmg him, n ^ conflict because of a 

him This teacher is afraid of ^ ^ 

real and powerful physical also fearful of the ndi- 

or pushing battle He phystcal conflict 

cule he would fee jj J causes a vacillaung 

between Ben and h takes advantage of 

disctpbne, which Ben j Tivice she has been 

mIss OHara has a rolale^ vic^ 

confronted 

lent screaming thrasnuiB- 
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upsetting to Miss O’Hara In both instances she was im- 
mobihzed She didn’t know how to handle the child She 
was embarrassed and huinihated She fears a repetition of 
this kmd of situation Two children in her class disobey 
frequently and seem to ignore her efforts at disaplme She 
is afraid that both of these children are capable of raismg 
quite a big fuss if she gets too strict with them Her need to 
disciphne them is always accompanied by fear of the con- 
sequences — fear of these two children actmg up and of her 
o^vn embarrassment of fear and failure 

Occasionally a teacher is afraid of his own anger Mr 
Gregg, a seventh grade teacher, rarely blows up, but when 
he does, he lets loose As an adolescent he re^y hurt an- 
other boy in a furious fistfight Once he broke a door, slam 
mmg it so hard m anger Rick is the kmd of kid who de- 
lights in getting the teacher m a tight spot One day Mr 
Gregg had had enough and blurted out, “That’s it, down to 
the office ” Mr Gregg was funous Rick, however, sat back 
casually m his seat and calmly answered “make me " Mr 
Gregg was raging mside He really wanted to go up to 
Rick, yank him out of his seat, and drag him down to the 
office But the fear of his own anger was overpowenng He 
was concerned that he would smack Rick and really hurt 
him Mr Gregg’s feelings were fnghtfully mixed — a desire 
to discipline Rick, and an intense fear of doing so Mr 
Gregg stamped out of the room to cool off, before he could 
deal with the situation Rick misbehaves, at least partly, 
because he knows he can arouse such a fear in Mr Gregg 
Likes and dislikes can feed additional mixed feeling into 
a discipline situation As in Mrs Hart’s dislike of Perry, a 
teacher can feel guilt o\cr disliking a child, which can 
interfere with a need to discipline the child If the dislike 
is caused b) a prejudice or a personalit) trait the readier 
dislikes this can create ha\oc inside the teacher’s guts 
“Am I punishing him because he dc’^erves it or because I 
dislike him?“ is a real cause of inner distress and often 
results in continued mlslxjhaxior 
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The teacher who hkes a child may have her own hang 
ups with this child over discipline She may be hesitant 
about disciplining the child because she is fearful of the 
child disliking her She may not wish to risk losmg the 
affection of a special child At the same tune, she may feel 
some guilt about having special feehngs for a child The 
resultmg conglomeration of feeling that is expressed when 
the child misbehaves is easily felt by the child as confu 
Sion And agam, many children wiU m the face of this 
unsure, hesitant discipline, continue to misbehave 


Another major source of confusion for the teacher in 
disciphne IS the feeling of responsibility the teacher may 
feel for having contributed to the disciphne situa “ 

Lark teaches thnd grade She has had an 

year, with several personal crises, including pro 

Lr landlady and the death of one of her parents She has 

n« been her normal self th.s year, and knjsd 

feels a sense of responsibihty about he 

problems affect her teachmg an ® . jj jgajy to 

ifect the children Every once m 

blow up at a child who gets out o yyj„]e 

she stops what she is '*‘’“8. ® P „„ jnside 

countmg, she carefully considers "'hat is go g 
herself, ‘I was up late last "'ghh feds 

really the child s fault Its my disciphne is 

gudty about her impatience ™ ^ feehng and 

peady weakened Often she cle^a np her o™ ^ 
deals with the child more c y („ die 

gu.lt and anger P'^f ^“,t d!saphne situauon is 

inner confusion, and a r"°re (o dear up 

created UsuaUy Miss the classroom 

both her own insides and difficulty Though she has 
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She has taken a refresher course and works very hard at 
preparation She is slowly gaming confidence and fainihar- 
ity with science materials, but it is still not comfortable for 
her to teach She rebes heavily on her preparation Occa- 
sionally, because of other pressures, she gives less time to 
preparation and does a poorer job On these days she feels 
less confident and even guilty for not being prepared Jane, 
a student in her class, has a great deal of trouble with 
science and acts up when she can’t understand what’s 
going on Mrs Brown feels uneasy about punishing Jane 
because she feels that Jane’s misbehavior is partly her own 
fault rather than the child's On those days when Mrs 
Brown is poorly prepared, she has especially mixed feel- 
ings about deahng with Jane Mrs Brown wants to yell out 
to Jane to stop talkmg to her neighbor, but at the same 
time she feels guilty Jane senses the confusion m Mrs 
Brotvn and usually reacts by foohng around even more 

Sometimes a teacher has mixed feelings about discipline 
because he doesn't really bebeve in the rules or regulations 
he has to enforce Mr Casper supervises lunch period for 
the children The principal has a regulation that dunng 
lunch the children are not allowed to talk The lunch- 
room IS small and crowded, and the rule does help 
keep the busy place from becoming a madhouse Mr 
Casper thinks this regulation Is ridiculous He himself likes 
to make dining a social affair and enjoys talking with oth 
ers while eating He likes to make friendly talk with the 
children dunng their lunch penod, rather than hover over 
them as a watchful guard or policeman He identifies read 
ily with the children, feels their need to talk At the same 
time he has been instructed to keep order in the lunchroom 
b) enforcing the rule against talking 

Mr Casper cannot enforce this rule clearly and confi- 
dently He communicates to the children his tacit approval 
of their talking ^Vh^e he supervises lunch, tJicrcforc, It is 
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never completely quiet Mr Casper’s mixed feelmgs are 
easUy sensed by the children, and they respond to his feel- 
ings rather than to the principals rule 
A teacher can feel sympathy for a child, which can in a 
similar way result m disobedience Sometimes teachers re- 
call that they themselves acted the same way when they 
were children and as a result can’t quite develop serious 
feelings about discipline This encouraging and/or dis- 
couragmg of behavior m a child is easily sensed by a child 
as not sincere Occasionally a teacher may even gam vicari- 
ous pleasure from observing a child defy rules, while he as 
an adult is mcapable of resistmg authority 
Some recent student rebellions In colleges have been tac- 
itly, if not outwardly, encouraged by certain professors At 
the same time, these professor themselves have strongly 
felt their own conformity and submission to the authority 
of law and order They are incapable of personally defymg 
the college admmistration, but partly encourage or imcon 
sciously support students to rebel against the same author- 
ity In the student rebellions, these professors gam vican- 
ous satisfaction through seemg the ‘hated” administration 
under direct attack The professors chafing under adminis 
tration control are in one very real sense encouraging the 
students to express the very things they feel, but are fear 
ful of saymg This position, needless to say, contributes to 
student disagreement with authority whether at the col 
lege, high school or elementary school level 

Mixed feehngs in teachers and parents can create a or 
cular pattern of disciphne vacillation Alex is a boy of eight 
who IS accustomed to varying disciplme at home Some 
times his mother punishes him for misbehavior, sometimes 
she shies away from it She is quite mixed up inside about 
discipline for many reasons She feels guilty and wrong 
when she pounces on Alex Alex, therefore, has learned 
that at least some of the time when mother says “stop, she 
IS not really sure and clear m her feelmgs He learned that 
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about one-third of the time “stop” doesn’t really mean stop. 
His mother will not enforce her discipline. With these 
odds, any full-blooded American boy is going to keep mis- 
behaving every time his mother says “stop.” Each time the 
odds are good that she will back away, and he can con- 
tinue whatever he is doing. 

Alex has Miss Verone as a teacher. Miss Verone has 
some of that special sensitivity to the hurt child that has 
been discussed previously. She identifies readily with the 
frustration and disappointment of children who have been 
restricted and limited by adults. She quickly feels the hurt 
of punishment by an adult and feels bad when she has to 
be the person to arouse such hurt. On a t3q)ical rough day 
Alex starts out asking if he can go across the room to bor- 
row a pen, which she permits. He can at times be quite 
charming, too, which makes it more difficult to say no. 
Then he wants to work with George in the back of the 
room. Miss Verone doesn’t really want Alex wandering 
around, but she gives in rather than disappoint him. When 
she gives in, she feels some resentment inside herself, but 
her need to avoid hurting Alex takes precedence. She is 
irritated, however, when Alex moves about, interrupting 
her lesson, interfering with other children. 

After three-quarters of an hour of this, Alex has three or 
four children together in a little group of their o^vn, and 
they are having a big time of it. Miss Verone’s patience is 
at an end. She screams out at Alex with anger, "That’s 
enough. Back to your seats!” She immediately feels guilty 
for having let loose on Alex, knowing full well she had 
permitted him to do what she really did not want him to 
do. She feels terrible inside for having screamed and al- 
ready has a need to “make it up” to Alex. 

He quickly gives her the opportunity. “Miss Verone, 
may I go do^vn to the library and look up a book?" Miss 
Verone senses herself falling into the same trap again. She 
doesn t w’ant Alex to leave, but gives in because she feels so 
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guilty about screeching out at him. Alex leaves for the 
hbrary. Miss Verone feels resentment bmldmg up inside, 
and off we go agam Tfus giving in when you feel guilty, 
and then getting angry sequence can go on all day, with 
the teacher building up more and more anger, and at the 
same time, more and more guilt 

Parents who are home with children all day readily fall 
mto this circular trap It does not require that the parent 
or teacher give m frequently, only that they give m when 
they feel weak and guilty mside Some children are espe 
cially skilled at arousing adults’ feelmgs of weakness and 
guilt Direct approaches are sometimes outstandmgly 
effecUve--You don’t like meP or, “You let Barry do it, why 
can’t I?” or for parents, Ton love Joanie more than me 
etc., etc At the same time adults have "’“Y 
confused feelmgs for children, they ^ 

vahd and strong needs to disciphne childre 
parents sometimes lose sight of their own needs m the 

”^Misf]r r^third grade class 

of boys They are active, busy, no^y .each- 

of the time this lends excitemen 

mg inevitably, it also Z 

feels rentable, impatient, ^ usually become too tense 

Miss Jones feels that the children usu^ 

and tired to work on hirdesk, and 

insists that each child pu' ^is ^ Ave minute 

for five minutes mamtam Certam children 

break is sometimes difficu Aie day Miss 

just don’t feel like res g A for the chi 

iones. however, is j ,are^ 

dren to get this rest ,s extremely helpful 

considers that greatly by having a quiet 

,0 her personally out, or acuvity Shehcr- 

time with no hand ,ve opportunity to catch 

self desperately needs a quiet, p 
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her breath, to regain her usual calmness and control. If she 
admitted her own need for rest, she might have less diffi- 
culty getting all the children to respond. It is easier for 
children to obey a teacher if the reason is an honest one. 
Even if she approached them %vith “we all need rest now” 
it would be more honest than “you need a rest.” 

Many parents, too, are afraid to recognize their own 
needs for discipline. They try to convince the child that dis- 
cipline is solely for the child’s good rather than for the par- 
ent’s well-being. With younger children, certain parents 
have a great deal of trouble getting them to go to sleep at 
night. They insist that the child needs to sleep, it is good 
for his health and well-being. “The child needs ten hours 
of sleep”; “The pediatrician says he should sleep”; “You 
need the rest.” Some parents are able to be quite honest 
about it, “I’m tired, you go to bedl” Then the parents can 
quietly read, talk, or watch TV to regain their own sanity 
and repair their o^vn psyches. Who really needs the rest? 

When you consider the emotional world of the adults 
who live and work ^vith children, discipline takes on a new 
purpose. It is not solely for the child, for his good, for his 
growth and development. It is completely valid to consider 
disciplining children in order to help the adult deal with 
his o^vn emotional turmoil. Disciplining children can re- 
store a parent or teacheFs warm, affectionate feeling 
which has been swamped in irritation and anger. Disciplin- 
ing children can restore an adult’s intelligent reasonable- 
ness, which has become lost in a maze of confused and 
opposing feelings. It can in effect help an adult regain the 
kind of sanity that can easily be lost after many hours of 
contact with the inevitable noise, activity, defiance, and 
excitement of childhood and of learning. 
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Surviving the First Year 


first year was hell I COULDN'T BELIEVE IT " 

“J didn't know what I was getting into It was hombler 
*You struggled You never knew if you were doing the 
right thing or not You know, it was ghastly " 

I wondered if I ever taught them anythmg It was all 
discipline problems I got desperate It wasn’t for me I just 
wasn’t doing a good job ” 

“I was full of misgivings There were constant self* 
doubts It was hell ' 

'The days were more bad than good You wondered 
whether you were really cut out for it or not " 

“It was sink or sivim 'That was homble Things were 
completely meaningless ^ 

“I lacked confidence Deep doivn inside I was scared I 
was doivnright burning inside " 

“Something was wrong with me My discipline was 
gomg all wrong I decided my class was not responding ” 

‘I was totally up in the air about how to handle them I 
felt hopeless and miserable ” 

“Will they ever learn? Will they ever change? Will 
things get better? I had constant doubts 
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“Most days it was just useless. I was just a referee. What 
am I doing in teaching? — nothing!” 

“I was terrified. I could have lain do^vn on the floor and 
cried.” 

These quotes from experienced teachers as they look 
back on their first year of teaching verify that for many, 
their beginning year is a living hell. For many new teach- 
ers the first few weeks, the early months, in fact the entire 
first year, is one horror. The feelings aroused are powerful. 
They are among the most painful human beings can 
face: feelings of failure, hopelessness, and abnormality. 
After four years of college training to become a teacher, it 
is extremely painful to face the realization that all this 
preparation had led one to a job that is full of frustrations 
and dissatisfactions. 

The feelings of failure are the strongest. Few new teach- 
ers feel any success in their teaching, and most feel the 
Intense failure that results from the awareness that chil- 
dren are learning but little. Teachers feel desperately in- 
adequate to cope with a variety of child behavior, and this 
adds further misery to their feelings about themselves. Self- 
doubts are numerous. "Is there something ^vrong with 
me?” is a frequent question raised Avith oneself. Only later, 
by the second year or so, does this question change to, 
•There’s nothing wrong with me. It’s the kids (or the prin- 
cipal, or the teacher the chil d had last year, or the parent, 
etc.).” School psychologists report that few new teachers 
refer “problem” children for special help during their first 
teaching year. One of the reasons given as an explanation 
is that during the first year they feel they themselves, 
rather then the children, are the real problem. 

Not all teachers, of course, go through this land of first 
year, hut unfortunately many do. There is a very high 
turnover in teaching in this country, and because the num- 
bers are so high, ne\v teachers’ distress affects many per- 
sons. 
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The number of teachers who enter teachmg a year is 
astoundingly high Approximately 200,000 new teachers 
enter the pubhc schools each year If even a small percent 
age of this large number find their first year so difficult, 
then a large number of persons— teachers, children, and 
parents are exposed to emotional turmoil each year, just 
because of first-year survival problems 
Of the 200,000 new teachers entering the schools each 
fall, approximately 140,000 are hired to replace teachers 
who left teaching for a variety of reasons There are, of 
course, many reasons why people leave teaching It is diffi 
cult to estimate the effect of teachers' dissatisfactions on 
this high turnover figure But certainly many of the 
140,000 who leave each year do so at least partly because 
of the problems in surviving with professional satisfaction 
It IS doubtful that any other profession has such a high 
percentage of new entrants each year The 200,000 new 
teachers represent over 10 percent of the total persons 
teaching in pubhc schools This means that approximately 
half the teachers now teaching in our nation have taught 
five years or less The adjustments that inexperienced 
teachers make to their emotional problems are therefore of 
vital concern to children, parents, and educators 


Why IS the first year so helhsh for so many teachers? 
The new teacher is inevitably inexpert and unskilled m 
many ways— disciplme, planning umts of teachmg pre- 
sentmg matena) Feebngs of inadequacy about this Jack of 
experience are healthy and productive It stimulates a 
teacher to leam try out new things, seek help, and evaju 
ate his performance The feelings of inadequacy that are 
most destructive are those ansmg from the tnyths dis 
cussed in Chapter r To tiy to be what one is not, to try to 

Xha"onedoesnotfeeltotiytohidewhatone.s,placcs 
the new teacher in a particularly miserable state 

These myths mevitably plague new teachers much more 
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furiously than the experienced teacher. The new teacher 
has little experience of his own against which to test these 
myths. He has been led to believe that they are correct, 
that they represent an accurate portrayal of how he should 
act and feel as a professional teacher. The inexperienced 
teacher is immediately confronted wth his own new and 
raw experience as a teacher. When his own teaching does 
not fulfill the expectations of these myths, there are really 
only two alternatives available. He can assume that the 
myths are invalid, or that he is failing to live up to them 
because of some deficiency in himself. 

Many new teachers assume the latter. They do not yet 
possess the inner strengths required to reject the voice of 
the external, professional authority. Instead, they reject 
the reality of their o\vn experience and interpret their con- 
tribution as failure. Many teachers recognize that they are 
afraid to behave the way they would naturally like to be- 
have. T was scared to discipline the kids”; "I didn’t know if 
you could hit the kids"; “I was told to be very strict, to not 
smile at the children." This fear of being themselves, ac- 
cepting what is necessary for their own well-being, forces 
many new teachers into sheer immobilization. Desperate 
feelings of wanting to escape, to quit, are frequent. The 
inner conflict can become unbearable. 

Student teaching experience can sometimes lessen the 
emotional conflict resulting from this initial confrontation, 
if the student teacher is in a school similar to the one the 
teacher is assigned the first year. This often gives new 
teachers a valuable learning opportunity. If the master 
teacher is willing to share her own real, initial teaching 
experience with the student, this can reduce some of the 
heightened emotion of new teaching. The new teacher can 
feel fewer fears about his own “normality." 

Sometimes observing a master teacher is valuable, not 
because the inexperienced tcacliers learn new techniques 
during the observation, but because they actually observe 
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r “wrong," “mcor- 

honestly The observing teacher reports. “I 
lelt good to see the demonstration teacher doing the same 
things I do," or, "She’s not perfect either When she got 
angry at a child, I felt great " Master teachers can be sup- 
portive, positive, and reassuring Unfortunately, they can 
also arouse the students fears and negative feelings “The 
new teacher lectured to the children aU day It was tern 
ble She made me ^vnte, rewrite, and constantly revise 
units ‘She wouldn’t let me freely mteract with the chiJ 
dren " 


Many teachers complain, "If anything went wrong, she 
was right there to step in I never had the opportunity to 
deal vvith crises and with trouble " Another complaint was 
that university or teachers coUege laboratory schools were 
extremely poor preparation for later work in a regular 
school situation Most of these schools had so many adults 
present in the classroom that children rarely were unat 
tended or had the opportunity to misbehave 
Students who have had extensive expenence with chil- 
dren before or during their teacher preparation often gain 
the expenence necessary to deal with emergency problems 
Many students have been camp counselors. Headstart 
aides, have taught in Sunday school, done extensive baby 
sitting, or otherwise gamed valuable expenence testing out 
their own feelings m actual expenences with children 
These students are less vulnerable to the power of the un 
realistic myths, because they have the reality of their oivn 
experience as an inner resource to counter the impact of 


the myths . ... 

Teacher preparation can be helpful too, to the extent it 
offers an honest real vtetv of teaching as opposed to the 
"fantasy- of teaching Many teachers as they look back on 
their coUege preparation, have very strong fedings abou 
the unreality of their training It was • ' 

was fed up with classes my senior year Things were 
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completely meamngless”, "I didn't get anything”, “I would 

never go to College again or send a child of 

mine to that school”, “The courses were all way out ” 
Preparation that seemed most helpful were those op- 
portumties where students could participate and thereby 
try out their feehngs In some seminars students were per- 
mitted and encouraged to express their opmions and feel 
mgs Specifically, they were able m these helpful situations 
to talk about their own actual experience with children 
and relate it to theory, research, and other nonpersonal 
sources of knowledge The source of much personal an 
guish for teachers is their inabihty to integrate the intellec 
tual and theoretical offerings of the college with the feel 
uigs, opinions, and ideas which they themselves developed 
out of their actual contact with children 
The preparation course most often pointed to as respon 
sible for this inner conflict m the new teacher is the course 
labeled appropnately “The Theory Course ” Teachers look 
mg back on this type of course most often feel considerable 
resentment “All the nice little things you learned m col 
lege just don’t work", "The theory course was all wrong". 
From the course I didn't know what I was getting into " 

For man) teachers the training that was to prepare them 
to teach children and handle a classroom was most unsatis 
factory The training failed them, and the feelings aroused 
as thc) tried to apply the training were someumes over 
whelming Added to these preparation problems, many 
new teachers feel that In hiring new teachers admlnistra 
tors take advantage of their innocence Because the) arc 
not sophisticated enough to know what problems can be 
avoided, they arc sometimes given especially tr)ing and 
unusual assignments “I always had thc bus dul) " "I got 
die worst kids In thc fourth grade" “It was thc lowest 
f^up “ "\Vc had to cat lunch in tlic classroom “ TIiC) put 
thirt) six kids in m) class thc first }car", etc , etc As thc 
first vear weirs on man) new teachers supplant their feel 
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mg of abnormality with the realization that their situation 
IS abnormal New teachers often feel that administrators 
•jour It on ” One important thing the new teacher learns 
me first year is just what questions to ask before he accepts 
his next teachmg job As a brand new teacher just out of 
college, many teachers asked only a few basic questions, 
hke what salary they ivili get, and what grade level they 
will teach 


Failure, fear, depression, abnormality — how do new 
teachers leam to cope with such feelmgs? How do those 
who experience the first year as a painful ordeal survive? 
What devices, techniques, mechanisms do they employ to 
deal with such overpowermg feelings? 

The teacher must cope pnmanly with a host of inner 
struggles and conflicts between himself and others, con 
flicts between different feelings and opinions within him 
self Should I be myself or try to please the parent?* 
“Should I behave naturally or seek the approval of the 
principal? “Is my own expenence valid, or is the theory 
course valid?* “Is there somethmg wrong with me, or is 
there somethmg vmmg with the childien?” “Should I 
admit my mistakes or cover them up?" “Am I abnormal or 
IS this situation all wrong?” 

The strengths to engage m the process of seeking an 
swers to these conflicts anse out of the very deep being of 
the teacher The courage to discover oneself, to be oneself, 
exists within all of us The teacher whose first year is a 
hving heU usuaUy goes through the painful ordeal of self 
evaluation and seH-dtscoveiy The successful result of thi^s 
ordeal for the teacher who survives is greatly increased sel 


awareness and self confidence 

Though the struggle be an inner one, the ouMde world 
makes its contnbution to the leachert efforts 
nal and other superwsors feUow teachers, and the children 
Ld their parents all can either add more fury to 'h'® 
battle or assist the teacher in gaming some self confidence 
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and competence The major helpful role that others can 
play IS to provide support, reassurance, and direct assist- 
ance 

Unfortunately, such supervisors as principals, consult- 
ants, etc , are viewed by teachers as ofFenng support only 
rarely Usually they are msufficient m number to visit the 
new teacher frequently enough Some supervisors do visit 
new teachers frequently, but they handle their visits by 
offenng “constructive” cnticism This is typically felt by 
the new teachers as “plam old cnticism,” whether offered 
constructively or not Feelmgs about supervisors will be 
discussed m detail m a later chapter Supervisors can, how- 
ever, help the new teacher when they honestly share some 
of their own teachmg expenence rather than give sugges 
tions, advice, or cntiasm 

Miss Hanson was a new thud grade teacher It was Oc 
tober She was flustered and frustrated The children did 
not seem to be learning They did poorly on tests, and 
many did not answer well m class Miss Hanson talked to 
her Elementary supervisor Instead of giving her more ad- 
vice on how to teach or going over her lesson plans, this 
supervisor merely related her own expenence She recalled 
how every September she felt the temble frustration of 
having to start with a new group of children In September 
she was a httle scared, a httle excited Many a night she 
couldn’t sleep The future supervisor asked herself over 
and over again, “When will they ever leam?” By looking 
back at her old class of the previous June, she recalled how 
much they had learned since September She realized she 
could go through it all over again, and they could leam 
Miss Hanson, too, was having similar fears at night Her 
supervisor s personal disclosure was very reassuring When 
June came, she, too. realized that her children had in fact 
made considerable progress 

Principals and other supervisors assist greatly when they 
arc able to relieve a new teacher of a particular!) trouble 
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some child They are of help when they can provide teach 
ers with an opportuiuty to leave the dassroom when the 
teacher cnes out for a chance to get away Sending ciul 
oren doivn to the office can be of considerable help to a 
new teacher when she 'is at the end of her rope” with the 
chUd and nothing seems to work To eliminate the source 
of such trouble when the teacher can no longer behave 
reasonably provides the new teacher with an opportunity 
to regain her composure and her sanity The focus of the 
disturbance is removed, and the teacher can move on to 
other, less emotional tasks 


A major source of support to new teachers is other 
teachers For the most part, teachers help each other on 
their own, informally and outside of the regular meetings 
and comnvuees established by the school administration 
“My husband was a teacher He encouraged me ” “Most of 
the veteran teachers were very good to me * “I talked with 
my roommate ” In the teacher's room during lunch other 
breaks, and after school are opportunities grasped by new 

teachers to ask, “How do you handle — — • “What 

do you do about Over and over again teach 

ers seek from each other specific suggestions, techniques. 


and methods for coping with daily occurrences In addi 
tion, teachers often share with each other their more up- 
setting feelmgs By disclosing to each other their own fears, 
inadequacies, miseries, and concerns, they readily discover 
that most reassurmg of all feebngs 'Other teachers feel 
that way too," and^ most deeply, “I am not alone! 

New teachers help each other noth direct assistance loo 
They Will help out by tatog a parucularly troubled chdd 
from another teacher, by exchanging raadmg P^y 
taking over someone’s class so that they get a most needed 


‘’”ctl*e"n, of course, can provide =• « “f 

welcome support to the uiexpenenced teacher fVhcn chil 
"spond to the teacher, when Oiey spontaneously ex 
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press positive feelings, when they behave well, when they 
solve some of their more trying problems, the teacher in- 
evitably begins to feel success. Success, of coiurse, reduces 
inadequacy and failure feelings, and slowly builds up con- 
fidence in oneself. Young children express their feelings 
more directly. ‘1 love you. Miss Barnes,” offered spontane- 
ously in the midst of apparent chaos is particularly heart- 
warming. “You’re great, I \vill miss you.” “We missed you 
when you were sick.” Remarks like this, notes written by 
children, and gifts offered by children are all evidence of 
positive, successful response. 

Parents also offer real and spontaneous praise, which 
can assist a teacher in gaining a more balanced perspective 
about her success and her accomplishment. "Our young 
daughter ^vill be in third grade next September. Can we 
ask that she be assigned to your class?" “You just go right 
ahead and punish him. We are right behind you all the 
way. Less obvious expressions of feeling are expressed 
through tone of voice, cooperation in sending to school 
materials the teacher asks for, and help in attending field 
trips, etc. 

The inexperienced teacher with some support from the 
outside world reaches do^vn into the depths of her own 
misery and says, *Tm going to make it. I am not going to 
quit. I m going to get to those kids. I am going to stand on 
my own hvo feet," This inner strength, this courage, grow- 
ing out of helplessness and fear, develops an experienced, 
confident, and feeling teacher. 



7 


The Principal: 
Whose Side Is He On? 


One op the crucial sources of feelings for teachers 
are those adults in authority in the school These 
inevitably include the principal, but also the assist- 
ant principal if there is one, supervisors, and others who 
are in the organizational structure as persons in authonty 
Sometimes this includes persons who are not in the hier- 
archy m terms of their position, but nevertheless are seen 
as authority figures because of their relationship ^vith the 
principal or because they have power over teachers Some- 
I/iTies a Ji£in>e or a castodtan or a secretary can power 

in a school way out of proportion to the definition of his 
job as stated in the organizational structure 

For all these persons the teacher has special feelings — 
the feelings all human beings have toward persons who are 
in authonty For children Che pnme authonty is the parent 
or teachers, for workers their boss or foreman, for all of us 
the poheeman, judge, or any person in a high position of 
power 
135 
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Power IS wielded by authority persons m two primary 
and potent ways — by controllmg others and by evaluatmg 
or judging others The principal is the primary administra- 
tor m most schools, and he exercises controls over many 
aspects of the teacher’s life Usually he is also the most 
important person m the entire school system who evalu 
ates and judges the teacher The prmcipal, moreover, 
IS not the only authority who both controls and evaluates 
the teacher He usually shares this authority with others 
Central office admmistrators estabhsh certain controls over 
the teacher (when classes begin and what is taught in 
third grade Social Studies, for example) 

Other persons also exercise control over the teacher The 
superintendent of schools, the board of education, and 
others set rules, limits, requirements, and thereby exercise 
their control 

With reference to evaluation of the teacher, the princi- 
pal also shares this authority Central office supervisors 
frequently influence the principal in his evaluation of the 
teacher’s performance Ratmgs of teachers for salary in- 
crements, ment raises, tenure, or just for the teachers’ per- 
sonnel files are also made by these supervisors, with the 
pnnapal 

The teacher may even see the parents of the children in 
her classroom as a judging or evaluating authority The 
teachers relationships ivith parents, however, will be dis 
cussed in a later chapter Here we are concerned with the 
teachers feelings about those in the school system who 
exercise control over the job and those who evaluate job 
performance 

The amount of control exercised by the principal and 
^pervisors affects the teacher's emotions greatly Miss 
Green likes to run an informal classroom She feels she is 
quite responsne to the moods and needs of the children in 
her classroom As such, she likes to plan flcxibl) She 
changes licr plans as the children seem to need a cliangc 
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or as she herself senses a need for something different If 
the children are restless she might like to show a film 
rather than hold an anthmehc lesson If they are full of 
energy and spirit, she prefers taking them out m the play 
^und for some active play rather than keep them tied 
down to the four restnctmg walls of the classroom If she 
feels there is more need for sociahzmg she breaks up her 
class into small groups and they vigorously discuss issues 
in social studies or the literature they have been reading 
Mr Hanhus is the principal of Miss Greens school He 
IS a well-organized person He hkes to knoiv where things 
and people are so that he can put his finger on a situation 
if need be He schedules movie projectors and films at least 
one week in advance and keeps a large chart in his outer 
office which quickly and clearly shows the disposition 
every hour and every day of each piece of audiovisual 
equipment assigned to his school He also schedules in ad 
vance the use of the playground facilities and a large 
schedule book m his office must be filled out at the begm 
rung of each week by any teacher who wishes to use the 
playground He is proud of his organizational ability and 
nghtly so When someone visits his school from the cen 
tral office or from another community he knows ]ust what 
IS going on and where He never has supervisors from 
“downtown” telling him about things going on in his school 
that he did not know about m advance 

Inevitably Miss Green and Mr Hanhus clash She feels 
he IS overcon trolling an autocrat She feels her freedom is 
hmited too severely She someumes feels hurt by his ignor 
ing her flexible point of view about teaching She more 
often feels anger Miss Green must cope ivitb her feelings 
about Mr Hanlius and hopefully in a way that they do not 
spill over into her teaching The prmcipals control can 
operate differently depending of course on the unique per 
sonahty of the principal Mr Hanlius is very controJlmg 
about activities that go on outside of the classroom or that 
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affect the operation of his ofBce However, he does not 
interfere greatly in the teacher’s freedom to teach as she 
likes mthin the four walls of her classroom She can be 
stnct or more permissive, follow a lesson plan precisely or 
loosely, as she pleases He considers the classroom the 
teachers o^vn domain However, when the teacher moves 
out mto the halls, lunchroom, playground, etc , he sets up 
the rules of operation and organizes the use of facihties as 
he sees fit He is controlling in one area, considerably less 
controlhng m another area Some teachers prefer more 
freedom m the classroom, some prefer more direcuon 
Other teachers, hke Miss Green, would like more say m the 
use of out-of-classroom facihdes 

Mr Kiech is a new teacher who is feehng great anxiety 
because he has received httle direction from the principal 
or other supervisors He does not kno\v if he is covering the 
matenal as fast as he should, or too fast He is not sure how 
much he should expect the children to learn "Am I bemg 
too strict or too lenient?" He would hke more control from 
his supervisors In effect, the principal gave him the key to 
the classroom and said "go ahead,” without any more spe- 
cific guidance or duection He is floundermg because of 
lack of control Another teacher, as we have seen, might 
react quite differently to this loose control Some teachers 
enjoy this kind of freedom They develop their oivn teach 
ing pace and pattern They set their own standards, they 
arc more comfortable with freedom 
The pnncipals control can operate in other areas of the 
teacher’s life and greatly affect his emouons The waj the 
principal uses faculty and committee meetings tremen 
ous ) influences the feelings and morale of teachers Miss 
rcg feels that too much Umc is spent on committees " In 
0 serving one of their committee meetings, the source of 
Miss Greg's filings becomes clear This is a committee on 
report cards and it has been gl\cn the task of evaluating 
Uic current report card and making recommendations The 
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principal would like the ideas and suggestions of the com- 
mittee members and has commumcated this to them The 
teachers, m turn, are dehghted, at first, to have the oppor- 
tunity to express their complaints about the report cards 
and to make the changes they feel are necessary As the 
meetings wear on, however, it becomes mcreasmgly clear 
to both the principal and the teachers that the principal is 
unable to give the teachers complete control over deciding 
what the new report card should be h].e Comments from 
the principal like, “The assistant superintendent favors 
achievement scores I think we should have a citizenship 
type of ratmg,” and, “The parents have told me they want 
written comments” begm to make it clear that the principal 
IS not offering or surrendering very much of his control to 
the teachers The pnncipaJ must deal with the opinions and 
requests of the assistant supermtendent, parents, and 
others beside the teachers Perhaps he gave them the 
wrong impression m the beginning about how much con- 
trol they were going to have over the ultimate report card 
In any event, the revised report card coming out of this 
committee looks a great de^ like the one the principal 
favored Miss Greg is funous "They never give you credit 
for what you know There is no freedom of speech ” An 
other teacher says, "Our judgment is not respected at all 
The general feelmgs of the teachers are, "No one will lis 
ten”, "We are not appreciated”, "Meetings are stupid , 
“Committees don’t do anything", and "We do all this work 


for nothing ” 

Some prmcipals are more autocratic than others and 
control a great deal of the teacher's activity both mside 
and outside the classroom Other principals tiy to be more 
democrauc, but find that giving in to pressures from lop 
administrators or parents is a more powerful need than 
letting teachers have the say m decisions The whole area 
of decision making in schools is a crucial one in arousing 
feelmgs Teachers feel a great deal of resentment, anger. 
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and bitterness if their views are not considered. They feel 
pure fury when their views are sought, asked for, re- 
quested, and then ignored, rejected, set aside, in decisions 
that affect their working lives. Assignments, use of facili- 
ties and equipment, getting assistance from specialists, 
scheduling, report cards, and meetings and committees are 
all areas where teachers have opinions and views. The 
manner in which their opinions are dealt ivith greatly 
affects their feelings of freedom and of control. 

Problems of control and freedom are powerful in affect- 
ing the teacher's psyche. In addition, teachers must also 
face persons who have responsibility to judge and evaluate 
their teaching effectiveness and job performance. Miss 
Cook is an elementary supervisor who must visit all teach- 
ers who are not yet on tenure at least t^vice each school 
year. She tries to plan her visit so that she can observe the 
inexperienced teacher over a fairly long period of time in 
order to obtain a fair view of the teacher’s performance. 
She always lets the teacher know in advance when she is 
coming, even though she realizes this usually heightens the 
teacher’s anxiety and sometimes results in the teacher put- 
ting on a special display just for her sake. She feels this is 
still better than coming in unannounced, which can shake 
up some teachers badly. 

Mrs. Hicks is in her second year of teaching. She received 
a fairly average rating her first year and is looldng forward 
with mild trepidation to how she ^vill be rated this coming 
year. She did not sleep too well the night before Miss 
Cook’s visit and was quite grouchy at breakfast. ^Vhen 
Miss Cook arrived, Mrs. Hicks was teaching a reading 
group, and the rest of the class was engaged in independ- 
ent work at their desks. Miss Cook sat in a comer of the 
room, note pad out to record her observations and com- 
ments. As she noticed Miss Cook with pencil poised, Mrs. 
Hicks felt her heart jump to her throat. The children were 
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already somewhat tense that 
their teacher’s anxieties 


morning, probably reflecting 


Mrs Hicks regained some of her composure and went 
on with her reading group In a few moments, however, 
Jimmy grew tired of workmg on the ditto on his desk 
and opened up the hmged desk top He then noisily and 
vigorously emptied all the books, papers, and assorted junk 
from his desk, dropping everything on the floor with a 
bang He was obviously takmg this opportunity to clean 
out his desk Piece by piece he picked up items from the 
floor, looked them over carefully, eventually throwmg 
most of them back in the desk Occasionally an item 
seemed worthy of being thrown away, and he would get 
up from his seat, walk slowly but noticeably to the back of 
the room, and toss it in the waste basket On the way back, 
he would briefly talk to a fnend be was passing or point 
out something from his pile to someone else 
During this performance Mrs Hicks attempted to work 
with the reading groups, although more of her eyes and 
ears were attuned to Jimmy with an occasional glance at 
Miss Cook, than were attending to the children she ivas 
teachmg She was acutely sensitive to how Miss Cook 
would react to and interpret Jimmy’s behavior When the 
children left for lunch, Miss Cook in an attempt at reassur 
ance said, "They arc an active class, aren’t they?” This 
merely raised Mrs Hicks's fears 

Dunng lunch the supervisor and teacher talked about 
the observation Needless to say, Mi^ Hicks did not enjoy 
her food, and her digestive system seemed full of growls 
and cramps Though this supervisor mentioned many posi 
live thmgs about Mrs Hicks's teaching, there were other 
less positive comments as well When their conference was 
completed, Mrs Hicks felt reasonably good about herself 
as a teacher, but was emotionally exhausted This was, in- 
deed. and often is, a trying expenence for the teacher and 
the children as well 
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Miss Cook did not openly reveal to Mrs. Hicks her emo- 
tional reaction to Jimmy’s behavior. Probably her feelings 
about this kind of behavior were not too strong. Sometimes 
supervisors are less able than Miss Cook at hiding from the 
teacher their immediate gut reaction to what they observe. 
Some things they see appall them, other observations 
arouse disapproval and others negative interpretations. 
Certain supervisors would quickly interpret Jimmy’s be- 
havior as an example of poor discipline on Mrs. Hicks’s 
part. It is likely that this interpretation would eventually 
find its way into Mrs. Hicks’s personnel file. Through tone 
of voice, facial expression, or choice of words, supervisors 
often communicate how horrified, shocked, disappointed, 
etc., they are about a teacher's performance. Sometimes 
this gut reaction to what is being observed is more success- 
fully disguised, but the teacher senses it and knows well 
of its existence. 

Being evaluated arouses strong feelings for most adults. 
After years of almost continued evaluation by parents, 
teachers, and college professors, all adults learn various 
kinds of adjustments to being evaluated. These adjust- 
ments serve the purpose of helping us deal wth all the 
feelings and fears that are aroused when someone judges 
us. Feelings of failure and inadequacy are unavoidable. 
Frequently, too, there are feelings of hurt and shame; feel- 
ings of being rejected and alone, and of course that most 
useful of all feelings, anger. 

Our feelings about ourselves are very sensitive to nega- 
tive evaluations from persons in authority. Our self- 
feelings may be shattered — our self-confidence shaken, our 
liking for ourselves dissolved and replaced with self-hate, 
self-dislike, and self-dissatisfaction. Though most adults 
most of the time do not experience this range of feelings, 
under the surface these feelings certainly linger. They are 
hidden, covered up. When they are aroused by a negative 
evaluation, it shocks us to discover their continued pres- 
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past of childhood, but to become aware of their presence 
in the here and now can be an emotional blow 


Our adjustments to authonty are not always made easily 
and comfortably Most adults recogmze m themselves, 
sometimes with great pam, a desire to solve this problem 
by pleasing the authonty, domg what is requested, obey- 
ing, conforming To please the authonty assures one at 
least of an absence of disapproval Sometimes by conform- 
ing, one gams rewards, approval, and praise Some teach- 
ers, as some children, make special efforts to conform and 
to please This frequently results, however, in inner con 
flict and stress Unfortunately, conforming provides a 
tempting opportunity to give up the battle for selfhood, to 
deny one’s self and become what someone else wants you 
to become, to lose one’s own feelings, ideas, and 
uniqueness 

It IS difficult to say which adjustment has the more 
tragic consequences — the teacher who desperately tries to 
be what he is not, to conform to the authonty, and who 
succeeds at it, or the teacher who tries with great effort 
and fails at becoming what is expected by the authonty In 
either case there is an inner battle with inevitable conse- 
quences 'The teacher loses spontaneity and excitement 
While he is trying to please someone else, he is no longer 
propelled by his own curiosity and interest in learning By- 
products, of course, include tenseness, impatience, and 
anger Outlets for such tension are required They may be 
released outside school or at home, in not too different a 
fashion from the way people behave m that old joke about 
the boss on the job bawling out the father The father 
comes home and snarls at his ^vlfe. who screams at a child, 
who hits his younger brother, who, perhaps finally, kicks 
the dog Teachers also have an outlet in the sanctity of the 
teachers’ room or lounge Often pnnapals deliberately 
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stay out of the teadiers’ room so at can be a haven for 
teachers Some teachers make a regular habit of getting 
together socially to release these feelings The faculties of 
many schools have adopted favorite bars, where teachers 
get together, often weekly on Fnday after school, to share 
their feelmgs and struggles with authonty as well as other 
job stresses 

Direct rebelhon is rare as a form of adjustment It is 
more often disguised m disagreement and argumg with 
authonty figures Some of the “hidden agenda” m faculty 
meetmgs mcludes teachers fightmg back at the principal 
and the principal attemptmg to defend himself 

More often teachers develop, sometimes with great skill, 
a kmd of compromise with authonty This is the kmd of 
adjustment to authonty where teachers comply m public 
and disagree pnvately This “surface comphance” has been 
used by many persons m subordinate positions — children, 
employees, pauents m hospitals, minonty group members, 
etc As James Baldwm aptly put it, “The Negro learned to 
tell the white man what the white man wanted to hear” 
^Vhe^ you give the impression of agreement tvith the au 
thonty, he “climbs off your back,” and you are free to think 
and feel what you wish You may even be able to act 
freely, if you don’t get caught This is where the skill is 
requued Phil Silvers, m a popular 'TV show, was admira 
bly talented in the role of a sergeant who used this adjust 
ment He publicly agreed \viUi his supenor officer, but pn 
vately disobeyed numerous rules and regulations of Army 
life, often quite flagrantly 

In schools this approach has been aptly put — ^“Many 
great thmgs go on inside classrooms that central office su 
pemsors don t know about ” And the clincher, ‘The reason 
these things go on is because the supervisors don’t know 
about them ” Many changes are made outside of the pnn 
cipals area of control Some teachers, as mentioned pre- 
Mously, will shift children from one room to anotlicr to 
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assist each other Sotnetimes a child is permanently trans 
tened by teachers themselves, without the office knowing 
Teachers have exchanged their reading groups on a regular 
basis, worked out team teachmg of various lands, all on 
their own 


In one school a group of brand new teachers, aU of 
whose classrooms were close to each other on the same 
comdor, banded together First they discovered their com 
monahties They were all new teachers and all about the 
same age Next, they shared their feelings, concerns, and 
joys by meetmg regularly almost every day for lunch They 
met m one of the classrooms and ate sandwiches they 
brought from home They talked, and talked, and talked 
Soon they started making plans They were fed up with 
one of the regulations regarding the use of some learning 
equipment One of their group bad gone to the assistant 
principal and got what he considered a runaround So the 
teachers as a group met with the same assistant principal 
The force of numbers paid off They got the desired 
change they wanted One of the teachers also wanted a 
child moved out of his classroom The child was a slow 
child who really belonged in a special, slow classroom 
Tliere was a lengthy procedure to follow, forms to be filled 
out, etc The person in charge kept saying “Lets wait to see 
if things get better The child did not do better and still 
no transfer Fortunately, the teacher who taught the slow 
class happened to be a member of their lunch group and 
agreed to take the slow child Without the office knowing 
the child was moved and it worked out very well Several 
months later, carrying anecdotal records and test scores, 
the teachers involved went to the ‘office’ and proved the 
success of the change At that point, the office, bowing to 
the power of success, gave approval for the change 


Teachers are no different from other human beings in 
their desire to participate in decisions affecting their snua 
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tions. Student protest on campuses has a similar motive — 
more student participation in decision-making. Political 
protest usually has the same force behind it — the bitter, 
angry mood of a group that feels disenfranchised from 
governmental decisions. Teachers, by organizing in unions 
and teacher associations, are asking and even demanding 
more say in decisions affecting their jobs. By organizing 
together, by displaying unity in their action, teachers can 
wield considerable power. In many schools teachers are 
not only demanding higher salaries, but are demanding 
through their organized groups a voice in educational pol- 
icy. Control is inevitably being shared with teachers. This 
kind of united action has raised considerably the self- 
esteem of teachers as well as their public image. 

Supervisors often try to provide a climate for growth so 
that teachers may work toward “teacherhood." Sometimes 
a supervisor deliberately sets a climate where admitting 
problems and feelings is acceptable. Tn this school, you 
have got to have problems or something is wong with 
youl" or “The only teachers here who don't have problems 
are the liars, and lying is a serious problem I" If this atti- 
tude toward having problems is sincere, teachers will be 
able to use supervisors for help, because they will be able 
to admit they have problems. 

Some school systems attempt to reduce this fear about 
admitting difficulties by having a special supervisor who is 
not part of the administrative line of command. This spe- 
cial supervisor plays no role in judging or evaluating 
teachers. It’s safe to talk to such a person. Confidence is 
respected. Sometimes a school psychologist or school social 
worker plays this kind of role for teachers. It can be very 
cn’ectivc in opening up the channels of learning for the 
teacher who is fearful of evaluation. Otlicrivlsc. confer- 
ences can become boring dialogues between a supervisor 
^^ho asks, "How arc things going?” and a teacher who re- 
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^atedly and defensively responds, "Everything is fine" 
This seems safe and sometimes it works 
An unusually sensitive patient m a mental hospital dis- 
covered this technique m dealmg with authority Each 
week the patient's psychiatrist had a conference with the 
patient and started out askmg, “How are things? ' For many 
weeks the patient sincerely responded with a flood of eon 
cems, anxieties, and problems At the end of each confer 
ence the patient asked, “\Vhen can I be reJeased and go 
home?” and mvanably got the answer, '"Well, let’s wait a 
while yet ” After several months the patient discovered 
how to be released from the hospital — don’t share your 
real feelings To the weekly question, 'How are things^” 
the patient shrewdly gave the answers called for Much 
better' ’ I feel good, etc His real anxieties and feelings be 
kept hidden After adopting this new role, the patient was 
m fact released as cured of all hfs ‘feelings and problems " 
Some teachers also seek this kmd of cure, and some are 
successful at achieving it 

Inside the relative privacy of his classroom the teacher 
has a great deal of opportunity to teach as he sees fit Many 
teachers do just this If necessary they adjust to supervi 
sors by readily agreeing with them publicly and then pro 


ceeding to teach the way they want to anyway 

Such surface compliance, when it is used, is not always 
rebellion It is often a sincere attempt on the part of the 
teacher to discover for himself what he is, what be does 


well, what works for him what does not, what he can 
tolerate what bothers him most, etc In this process of 
discovery the teacher learns a great deal about himself and 
develops his own values and judgments regarding himself 
and teaching Since this can rarely take place in isolation 
from other teachers or from parents, there is httle likcli 
hood the teacher will ' go off the deep end ” 

The more teachers meet together to share their etpen 
ences with the assistance of supportive supervisors the 
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more meaningful the groiTth process is for the teacher. 
Supervisors are becoming increasingly aware of the value 
of this discovery process and the role they have to play to 
assure its success. In this direction lies the means by which 
teachers can obtain help in dealing with their feelings — 
the process of self.discovery leading to real teacherhood. 



8 


Colleagues; 

Friends or Foes? 


Mrs ATKINSON HAS BEEN TEACHING FOR SEVERAL YEARS 
Her third grade classroom is located partway doivn a 
fairly long comdor Across the hal) from her room is an- 
other third grade class, and two other sections of third 
grade are further down the hall She frequently sees chil 
dren from the other third grades in the hall and often hears 
teachers and children in their normal business of everyday 
teaching 

Mrs Atkinson spends a disproportionate amount of her 
introspective time comparing herself with the other third 
grade teachers Miss Vane across the hall is outgoing, viva 
cious, almost bubbly Her children are often laughing and 
always seem to be enjoying themselves Miss Tyler down 
the hall is very well organized, she runs a “tight ship “ Her 
children are quiet and well behaved when in the hall The 
sounds Mrs Atkinson hears from Miss Tyler’s classroom 
are the orderly voices of one child or the teacher speaking 
one at a time 
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Mrs. Atkinson does not feel that she runs a classroom in 
the same way either of her two colleagues do. Her children 
laugh occasionally, but are not outgoing and active. They 
are neither well controlled nor well mannered. When she 
hears a burst of laughter from across the hall, a tinge of 
pain passes through Mrs. Atkinson. “Why are they having 
so much fun over there? Why are my children so lacking in 
joy and in laughter? What's wrong with me?” When she 
takes her children to lunch or to the door to leave, she feels 
another pang. “Why do my children fuss so much in the 
halls, poke each other, get out of line? How does Miss 
Tyler keep her children so orderly?" Mrs. Atkinson often 
feels uneasy in tlie presence of these two teachers. As she 
compares herself and her teaching with each of them, she 
feels something lacking. And unfortunately this lack seems 
to be a serious deficiency in herself. “Why can't I be like 
those other teachers?" 

Mrs. Atkinson avoids socializing with the other tliird 
grade teachers. S!ie will deliberately sit someplace else 
when they arc in the teachers' room, and if she cannot 
avoid speaking to them, she talks of materials, equipment, 
or nonschool matters. She reveals verj' little of herself. She 
prefers, in fact, to hide what she considers her true self, an 
inadequate person, from these two teachers whom she con- 
siders “ideal" and “perfect." 

Feelings of jealousy arc not unusual in teachers. TJic 
grass often “looks greener on the other side of the hall" and 
consequently teachers frequently compare themselves with 
other tcaclicrs. Often they find traits they wish they had In 
themselves. Tills makes for uneasiness, shyness, attempts 
to cover up one’s l)chavior, efforts to create an Impression 
that one fs clifTcrcnl from the way one really Is. and of 
course this nil Ic.ids to anger in Its many forms. 

IcclInKs not only exist Ixrtvvccn classroom tcaclicps. l^n 
also Ijctvvecn classroom teachers and s|>ccl.il te.ichers. such 
as the art teacher, music teacher, phvsica) esluratfon 
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Coughluns the science teacher jn a mnior 

tilgli He naturally feels that saence is very important, and 
our society tends to suppon the view that sciences takes 
precedence over other endeavors and interests He very 
often has the youngsters in his class work on science proj 
ects These projects ate usually comphcated, the students 
become quite involved, and they cannot flmsh m the three 
periods per week they have for science Right after science 
on Fnday, many of his pupils attend music Several tunes 
in the last four months Mr Coughhn has found himself 
saying to the pupils, ‘Well, you can stay on and skip music 
this week 111 send a note to your music teacher *' 

Miss Stem tlie music teacher becomes funous when she 
gets one of these notes She usually receives them after she 
has already started her class and after many impatient 
minutes waitmg and wondering why a big chunk of the 
group is not there She has specific units in music to get 
through this semester and a choir that includes many of 
the children To her, music is or should be equally as im 
portant as science 

Finally she tells Mr Coughlin off in the teachers room 
He IS dumbfounded His attitude toward music has been 


that It IS relatively unimportant compared to the more 
useful science He begins to realize his feehngs as a sci 
ence teacher, toward other teachers He has been dismiss 
ing music as a lower prestige less important area of learn 
mg He remembers the pupils saying with emphasis Do 
vjt to "ga to wvjiw.c?'’ He waiters if they were merely 
reflecting his own feelings of superiority 

Classroom teachers and speaal subject teachers have 
other feelings about each other Sometimes there is jeai 
ousy on the part of the classroom teacher because the art 
or music or physical educauon teacher can often be more 
informal with pupils make less demands on them put 

fewer pressures on them etc With this kind of feeling the 

classroom teacher considers academic subjects more sen 
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ous, these other subjects more frivolous If one of the spe 
cial subject teachers is more popular with pupils, this also 
feeds feelmgs of jealousy Classroom teachers who teach 
many subjects also resent the extra preparation they must 
make compared to a special teacher who teaches only one 
subject 

Special subject teachers have their resentments as well 
Mrs Bay, the art teacher, uses the regular classrooms for 
teaching art because she has no art room in the elementary 
schools where she works The classroom teacher leaves her 
room during this special period Mrs Brock m fifth grade 
has about the same feelings of possessiveness about her 
classroom that a cook has about her kitchen When she 
returns after art lesson, she always finds something wrong 
with the condiuon of the room Art lessons do make some 
thmg of a mess, but Mrs Bay makes a special effort to get 
the children to clean up, even though it takes a big chunk 
out of the already meager time available each week to 
teach art The fervor of “ownership," the absolute necessity 
that everythmg be replaced m its proper place, are impor 
tant feelings held by Mrs Brock, and she lets the art 
teacher know it Words are spoken, looks are given each 
time “her” room is used for art 

Needless to say, Mrs Bay and Mrs Brock do not have 
fond feelings for each other, and several times they have 
exploded with nasty words Other classroom teachers are 
less obvious in their feelmgs, but possessiveness about 
room “ownership,” added to a smug, superior attitude 
toward art, has made teachmg helhsh for Mrs Bay The 
children obviously do not do their best in art with a 
teacher who daily feels this lowered prestige about the 
subject she teaches 

Special subject teachers sometimes resent being “used” 
by the classroom teacher “I don’t mind helpmg with as 
sembly programs,” says a music teacher, “but they al 
ways wait until the last imnute to ask me as if they 
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aink I do no other work m the school ' “We have to be 
at their constant beck and call They don’t reahze we 
teach other classes just as they do" says another Another 
Special teachers gnpe about the classroom teacher anses 
from the fact that special teachers have to teach up- 
ward of five hundred different children and can hardly get 
to know each child at all They have to know only twenty- 
eight children We have to know hundreds We never know 
why a child misbehaves, what his special problems are 
They have it easyl’ 

Resentments m school situations develop, as m any work 
situation, centering on the issue who gets the hardest 
job? Special assignments, after-school supervision, com 
mittee work, etc , are usually handled by the principal in 
an attempt to equalize each teachers work load It is, of 
course, impossible to predict ahead of tune how ‘ equal” 
the assignments will be in terms of time and especially in 
terms of agony and anxiety A teacher who is a working 
mother wants to get home as early as possible because her 
own children await her She resents after school assign- 


ments, prefers working through lunch so she can get out 
early Often teachers observe her fleeing school right after 
the last bell, resent her ‘getting away with things," etc , etc 
Competition inevitably exists as in all situations Most of 
It centers on seeking approval from the prmapal and is 
discussed in another chapter Some teachers, however, are 
just generally more competitive They hke to be on top, 
ahead of the rest They want all the special rewards, signs 
of status, and prestige they can get To be asked to make a 
presentation at a PTA meetmg on the subject of teaching 
reading, to go to a special workshop at the request of the 
principal, to have examples of one’s work prominently dis- 
played m the school, to be written up in the local news 
paper, are all rewards sought with great fervor by such 
teachers Sometimes the needs of the children are lost m 
this competitive shuffle as the teacher’s own needs for pres 
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tige in the school or community take precedence over what 
goes on m the classroom 

One cntenon of success that can tvreak havoc with 
teacher morale is how much children achieve m each class 
room Competition based on companng the achievement 
scores of each class is even used by some admimstrators to 
motivate teachers to try harder The teacher who even 
subtly brags about his successes is not well liked by others 
The teacher who is successful with a difficult child can 
easily arouse jealousy feelmgs in a teacher who has 
struggled unsuccessfully for many months with the same 
child 

Another source of strong feelmgs m a teachmg staff is 
the formation of chques Even m a small school, the teach 
ers group together both socially and professionally There 
are many reasons why two or three teachers happen to eat 
and chat together, and why a different two or three form a 
separate clique One of them is the expenence and age of 
the teachers The older, or shall we say veteran, teachers 
share their commonalities and feelings with each other It 
IS others like themselves who understand, sympathize, and 
reassure The younger, newer, inexpenenced teachers also 
group together to share their common experiences and 
feelings The), too find greater understanding and reassur 
ance among themsehes 

Unfortunately, one significant feelmg frequently shared 
b) members of one group is hostihty toward another group 
Some )oung and some veteran cliques of teachers scr\c 
the useful purpose of letting a teacher share her feelings 
about the other group “them ” Sometimes it appears that 
sharing common hostilities is the major reason some 
people join with each otlier and form a clique Though 
this is rarely the sole reason for group formation hostility 
sharing is a highl) useful mothc “I just cant stand tliat 
)oung snip" Is a feeling that cannot be shared with )Oung 
snips Tlic teacher who has this feeling had better be sure 
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she reveals it to someone who feels the same way she does 
about young snips, otherwise she’s in for an argument 
rather than the reassurance she seeks about the young snip 
who is bothenng her. 

New teachers are often disturbed by the confidence, if 
not smugness, of some veterans The veterans, m turn, are 
scared and angry about new teachers, just out of college, 
who are full of enthusiasm and new-fangled ideas about 
how to teach It is often a senous threat to experienced 
teachers to have a new person with a different approach 
and atutude toward teaching Some new teachers act as if 
everything the veteran has been domg for fifteen years 
was wrong This requires the veteran teacher to reject 
fifteen years of his past professional expenences as made 
quate Few teachers'^are so weak m self-feeling as to throw 
away such a big part of themselves 

The new teacher, m turn, must find him 
It himself, in his own way. at his own pace He^c^not 
adopt the methods of someone else, he nersonal 

else^He cannot "'-ly take ^ 

solution to teachmg problems O pxoenenced per- 

against the suggesuons and a vice " j inadequacy, 

son Obviously, anger, -resentment W of m q 
and jealousy permeate such a mixture of the 
old 

How do teachers 

hfdden and disguised ^^^^^"^cipal of a large 
a d-fforent fo™ Mr^™ .^ould be permitted 


elementary school, feels He sets the 

rgeXa\%rretin^fi-du^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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schoolwide picnic, or even discuss the new reading pro- 
gram, etc Mr. Whitehom feels that teachers should ex- 
press their opinions and views on these issues, and that out 
of this combined thmkmg a better solution will be reached 
for whatever is being planned Though he expects there 
will be some disagreement and differmg opinions, he feels 
these can be expressed reasonably and calmly. He realizes 
that teachers on his faculty have needs for status and pres- 
tige, that they feel at tunes vanous kmds of jealousies and 
envies, that they even get angry at each other. It is his 
view, however, that teachers are (or should be) “mature” 
enough to control" their feelings and not let them out 
socially. The teachers recognize and accept Mr. White- 
hom’s pomt of view about their personal feehngs There- 
ore, they do not attempt to discuss them openly. 

Mr Whitehom is pleased with the "matunty” of his fac- 
u ty However, when he bnngs up a typical agenda item, 
such as the use of the cumulative record cards mamtamed 
or each child m the school, somethmg usually happens in 
the resultmg discussion that is out of proportion to the 
issue Itself Certam members of his faculty express their 
views with feehngs that are strong and vehement Some 
a^ear hurt Some are clearly angry at each other and at 

Miss Dockman, an experienced teacher with many years 
of successful teachmg, often takes the position, “Smce the 
way we have been using the cumulative cards works well, 
w y s ould we change?" Her words carry anger and re- 
sentment Mr Vines, who is to be rated for tenure this 
coming spring, appears to be trymg like mad to please the 
pnncipa and remarks, "I beheve that Mr. Whitehom’s 
suggestion is the best ” Miss Porcam, a new teacher, wants 
a num er of changes made, and, as she tells her views, her 
ee ings seem to vacillate between feeling angry and feel- 
ing hurt ^d rejected Miss Post never seems to have an 
op nion o her own, but tries to placate everyone with. 
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That sounds good, too Why can t we do both?” Mr Bey, 
sounding pompous, speaking very slowly and m a low 
voice, expresses his opmions as if they are full of impor 
tance and wisdom "In my experience working with par 
ents and children over the years, I have found etc 
The opmions that are bemg expressed by each teacher 
are opmions concemmg the cumulative record card The 
feehngs that are bemg expressed are not related to the 
cumulative record card at aU They are those very feetags 
that each teacher has tried, sometimes desperately, to keep 
hidden inside himself But out they come, ^d ^o*er 
agenda item is beclouded, it not drowned 

agenda- of feelings As the clock moves on Mr ™iitehom 

ufually ends up cuttmg off discussion 
resolved so that he can get on to the next i em on^te 
agenda The decision about cumulauve records b 
later, alone m his office 

Copmg with feelings by attempting to h^e them c 
be an emoUonaUy exhaustmg ^’^enence ^ 

meetmgs end m frustration and wea^e Ch^“ 
classroom bear some of the brunt “f rhe 

impatience irritation, a 

day after some out each other shar 

great deal of time and ™^^®^^,j^®rebeving their anxie- 
mg their feelmgs about th ® „ children is less 

ties and fears Time ““'"^particularly her feel 

mtense The teacher s thoughts-anu par 

„ga_are obviously elsewhem^^^ to cope with their 

Teachers also use thei “^g,hood” 

own anxieties about ‘ ^ a workuig situa 

One of the “by produc s people g 3^,., 

non IS the opportuniy to „,.ahzmg needs are met 

getnng a specific job don a normal working 

Ij contact with other hown by mdustrial 

reTowe™^? forces affecting a person's job sa 
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isfaction Teachers can meet some of their own needs for 
social relationships by their daily contact with children 
Children can be friendly, challengmg, mterestmg, and 
affectionate However, for most adults, there is an irresisti- 
ble need to relate to other adults as well 

These social contacts are often brief, but must not be 
minimized Adults need contacts with other adults They 
need to share their joys and pleasures, their problems and 
concerns They need to relate to adults of the same sex and 
of the opposite sex Persons who are under the great pres 
sure and responsibihty of teachmg need the rehef that 
comes from a short chat with another teacher m assembly 
before the program begins, a greetmg m the hall, a com 
fortable chair m the teachers’ room, a cup of coffee, a ciga 
rette, etc 

For teachers, and parents, too, there is a vital need to 
escape from the total press of child behavior The noisy, 
active, insistent, and exciung behavior of children is often 
very satisfying to teachers and parents But the need to 
retreat from the vigor of childhood to a gentle, calming 
more “civihzed" adult relationship is a special need of 
adults who are contmually in the presence of children 

Often colleagues are of tremendous help to a new 
teacher or to a teacher who is new m a specific school In a 
new job one must leave behind the “ground rules’ of the 
former position and learn the new ones How strict is the 
principal about the teacher’s “plan book”? Must these 
records be m by next Wednesday when they are due? How 
do you get to see the nurse? How do you fill out this form? 
What do you do about that? Etc 

In some ways teachers gam more help from other teach 
ers than they gam from the supervisor, the principal the 
school psychologist, and others whose job it is to assist 
teachers wth a variety of on the job problems It is un 
a\oidable that this be so It is not necessarily a sign of 
failure m the supervisor if teachers use other teachers more 
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frequently and more effectively than they use official su- 
pervision. The teacher next door is not as available as the 
supervisor. This availability of other teachers is both phys- 
ical and psychological The teacher in the next classroom, 
the teacher in the teacher's room, etc , are physically avail 
able And when a person needs help, they like it, not later, 


but now , 

The fellow teacher is often more psychologically avau 

able as well Another teacher who is on an equal level 
understands, sympathizes, appreciates He is not 
thority position. It is nowhere near as fearful to * 

anothL teacher that one has problems, whereas 
too much to the principal can have due 
can be poorly evaluated, get a bad ratmg, 
tenure, etc Reveahng oneself to other 
too, but they have considerably less potential for bringing 

about harm to oneself than the 

Teachers help each .If^g j::srnief 

pnncipal How will he react? ^ 

Ln he be trusted? What is he realty hke?^to 

expenenced teacher but new disobedient Peter 

and already one ehdd particularly rough day 

causes her much engu^ P help mlh 

today, and she likes to f l,t be a 

Peter if she needs it And she feels 

day when she will need help meetings and elsewhere 

Mr Carter, the pnncpal. has ^“^Come „ 

stated that he is h^fp:„-, etc At the last 

any of your problems , My d j,scuLd Mrs Wills was 
faculty meeting discipbn teachers send 

afraid to ask the principal how hej^ 

Uig pupils down to his ^ had a pnn 

discipline problems Mr to the office a 

cipal who interprets ®en*”g “ p„ncipals, however 

si^ of the teacheds fadure^O^ ^ .^^oher Mrs 

quite willing to oft 
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Wills didn’twant to letMr Jones know she was that kind of 
teacher, not knowing how he would react She is even un- 
sure how to interpret what a principal means by his words 
Mrs Wills resolves her questions about Mr Jones m a typ- 
ical fashion — she asks other teachers what he is like, and 
quickly discovers what kind of a guy he is He is really 
quite wiUmg to have teachers use him for that kmd of 
disciplmary help 

Teachers can also assist each other more directly Some 
times one teacher has information of value to another 
teacher In one school, two brothers from a close family 
were in two different classes One brother was very shy, 
quiet, and withdrawn The other brother was more com 
mumcative, could talk about what was bothenng him, etc 
^Vhen the brothers had special difficulues or were acting 
up, the teachers of these two boys chatted with each other 
The teacher of the more talkative brother could share with 
her colleague whatever information she had that could 
help her colleague in deahng \vith the withdrawn boy 
Teachers get help from each other m understanding par- 
ents and in dealing with parents “1 had him last year" can 
be followed with *Do you think it would help if I talked to 
his mother? What is she like?" 

Another direct way a teacher assists is by taking a child 
out of a colleague’s classroom One pair of teachers used 
this to great advantage One of the boys in a fourth grade 
was slow and often got out of hand His teacher had a 
ricnd down the hall who taught second grade and had a 
smaller size class ^\'hen things got rough, the second 
grade teacher was delighted to take this boy off the hands 
of the fourth grade teacher In second grade this slow 
ourth grader was a big shot, he knew all the material, fell 
a equate, and could c^c^ help the younger children His 
self-esteem was raised b) this temporary transfer, some 
t mes sufilcjcnil) so that he could return to Ills own class 
room H iih enough itrenKth to face the more difTicult fourtli- 
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grade material. The teachers in this case worked this 
transfer out on their own, without the knowledge or per- 
mission of the pnncipal Needless to say this kind of help 
could be arranged by a principal, but in this case these two 
teachers were able to assist each other on their own 

Teachers on their own leam a great deal from each other 
by direct transfer of suggesUons and ideas “What worked 
for me might work for you” is a great source of help and 
can easily and often does operate outside of the normal 


channels of supervision 

Perhaps the greatest source of help from colleagu 
their willingness to share themselves and then 
to disclose the personal feelings they have had trough 
this, teachers can lose their feehngs of isolation and dis 
cover a common professional ground 
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Parents: 

Who Is to Blame? 


ELOISE is in miss CASWELL’S SECOND GRADE CLASS FOR A 
number of months Eloise has been struggling with school 
and not domg too well She is a quiet girl, who at times 
becomes restless and fidgety She has a great deal of trou 
ble concentratmg on Miss Caswell’s lessons She day 
dreams, shows mdifference and apathy She’s not very 
excited about school or apparently about anything She 
rarely responds to Miss Caswell’s efforts, and she acts 
bored and hstless Miss Caswell has tried to get close to 
Eloise, but with no success She has even run out of pa 
hence, angrily callmg Eloise back to the lesson at hand, 
but even this works only for a few minutes Miss Caswell 
has tried everything she can, and nothmg works She has 
talked to her principal about Eloise and tned several tech 
niques he suggested, but these, too, failed to evoke any 
response 

In this kind of situation Miss Caswell feels, as would 
many other teachers, that the problem must be a "home” 


142 
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situation Since the school has tried many approaches with 
no resulting change, the source of the problem must he 
elsewhere-in the home Miss Caswell sends a note home 
to Eloise’s mother, Mrs Becker, and they arrange a confer 
ence This conference is no great surprise to Mrs Becker 
Eloise’s report cards have been poor Mrs decker s 
Eloise’s first grade teacher twice last year because of prob- 

lems in school on^rpiipn 

Mrs Becker therefore comes to school ™th appreh 

Sion and fear It’s “trouble again ^‘/^hool Mrs 
did not do particularly weU as a student ^ 
she finished high school Since b-g ^ 
uncomfortable and fearful a out ^ ^ homble place 

periences merely venfy for er Becker at 

schools can be Miss Caswell Mrs^.^ 'Eloise 

ease with a few chit chatty translated— Just as I 

IS a nice child," she said Mrs ec Caswell 

thought, she doesn’t really h selfesteem 

made several attempts to raise M The effort was 

mt:: fur "ckt^ :e.f.s.eem stayed right where 

It had been all along, do'™ low t„ elicit 

Now the business at ha understand 

is, 

fecker interpreted *e her not 

find some reason m 

have seen 'V l.w s learning problem M 


have seen — 
parents for the child 
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years of expenence coping with school people, blamed 
right back The mterview was off to a grand start 

The colhsion of feehngs m this mterview is not unusual 
Both parents and teachers have many feelings that greatly 
mfluence their contacts with each other 

Let’s take a look at some of the typical feehngs parents 
brmg with them when they enter a school buildmg to con- 
fer with a teacher about their children 

First of all, there are many feehngs that onginate m the 
parents’ o^vn childhoods Parents carry mto adulthood 
many of the feehngs about school, teachers, and leammg 
that they themselves developed as children These residual 
feehngs, ancient though they may be, can powerfully m 
fluence a parent’s current outlook about school and about 
teachers Mr Abalene only stayed m school until the 
eighth grade He did not do very well even when he was m 
school He quit to get a job, but also because he was fre- 
quently in trouble with teachers His report cards were 
usually quite bad, and he did poorly on tests His feelings 
about teachers when he quit school were a mixture of awe 
and anger Mr Abalene still feels this way about the teach 
ers who teach his son After eight years of failure in school, 
he developed many feehngs of madequacy and failure As 
an adult, when he enters the school buildmg, these old 
feehngs emerge The confidence he has smce developed 
seems to evaporate He feels and even acts hke the small 
child he once was — a failure, resentful of teachers who put 
him do\vn, fearful of punishment, and scared 

Many a parent walking past the piincipal’s office m their 
child’s school feels a shudder of fear, a residual feeling 
from the past, when pnncipals were indeed persons to be 
feared Our cultural attitude toward all persons in author- 
ity used to be more heavily loaded with fearful respect and 
aue than it is currently All authonties — foremen, the po- 
hce, parents, teachers, pnncipals, etc — were more fright- 
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ening persons to children m the past, in the days before 
authonties were subjected to understanding child psy 
chology, guilt, and other softenmg influences Adults 
brought up under the more fearful authority often still 
react to present authonties with some of the old feelings 
It must be mentioned that most of the parents of today 
did not have happy, successful experiences with school 
durmg their own childhood In fact, until quite recent y 
only 50 percent of the children who started schoo c^ 
pleted twelve years or graduated from high sc 00 
percentage of dropouts has faUen " 

parents of the chhdren of today 

than to percent graduated The many who did not gradu 
ate possess all the feelings associated being^ rop™ 
-regret, disappointment, failure, madequacy and 

"" oL must also remember that “ f/^d and 

ousy toward the ere among that 

Stay on in school And of c ^ ^ere so success 

very group of f j admission to college and 

ful, m fact, they were ^ education Except 

survive four or more addi 7 were that 

m weU to do suburban sch dropped out. were be 

successful in school Mos school authonties 

havior problems, were m trouW ,3 

etc A significant residual sourre P made it- 

envy and resentment fe t o ^ lacking m 

in this case teachers Tea them to 

one signifleant «’=Par.ence whm parents 

undersmnd and identify eehool 

That significant omission is parent^vho 

interestingly, the own school days ^o c 

have residual feelings abou ^ ajso haie 

parents who were they bring with them m 

contacts with teacn 
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various forms of academic hell for many years m order to 
obtain his degree 

Many parents when they were students had great anx 
lety about school success Dr Rathbore is an example He 
has a Ph D in physics from an Ivy League college and is 
doing research for a large industrial firm When he at 
tended high school, competition was high He himself had 
always done well and was propelled by high academic am 
bition (translation, pushy parents’) always to do better If 
he brought home a report card with only a g8, he was sent 
back into the fray to return next marking penod with a 99, 
or better a 100 Dunng high school days he diligently and 
compulsively did his homework In those days and later in 
college, if his work was not done, he was unable to get to 
sleep at night He never had to face failure, but was liter 
ally petnfied with fear of the possibility of domg poorly in 
school As a parent of a five year old in kindergarten it 
does not appear that this anxiety has lessened one bit He 
drives Miss Femo, the kindergarten teacher, crazy at every 
PTA meeting ‘Are you teaching science yet*?" “What 
about the new math^” How well is he doing?”, etc , etc 
His “residual” feelings are hardly residual at all 

Parents have many feelings about their children in addi 
tion to residual ones about their own childhood experience 
with school Inevitably, the son or daughter is such a per 
sonal extension of the parent's self that many a parent 
feels deeply every hurt, disappomtment, and failure that 
his child expenences If parents do not fear the child s 
failure for the child s sake, they may easily, in our status 
oriented society, feel their child s failure as a sign of failure 
in themselves 

A common feeling of parents today is a concern about 
their own adequacy as a parent If they have any self- 
doubts, these arc easily aroused by their child having 
trouble in school The self-esteem of most parents is auto- 
matically raised by their child s school success and just as 
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uncontrollably lowered by a son or daughter’s school 
failure Parental egos are inflated and deflated by each re- 
port card in direct relationship to the grades on it 
What heightens this concern in our society is the tre 
mendous power of the school m contnbutmg to *e chdd s 

economic and social mobility. To go up mLivcs 

der, you succeed m school For parents who themselves 
did not achieve the economic or social aspiratio ^ 
for themselves, the child is ”ltmt 

baton “I want my child to go further *an . 5 

him to be what 1 was not ” A son nowa w 

only as well as his father often tels he 

this way because of his fathers J 

Parental feelmgs run high in ^ ^ repercussions of 

comphshment. and teachers daily face rep 

these powerful gbeut teachers as weU 

Parents have some for a child s inter- 

Sometimes there is a direct ° hurt the 

est, affection, obedience ^ jggrher Many a 

first time her child speaks g f been 

mother feels a sense of failum “ j,g,h regularly 

desperately trymg ^ on brushing bis 

comes home from school j, one and Miss 

teeth -We had a lesson on p^^ „eal 

Lemar said we should ru henceforth actu 

And what really hurts is wten me 

ally does brush h.s teeth rmpression mat they 

Lme parents, too, give me d«i« /^g„„omic level 

are uninterested f " mterests are m oreas 
there are parents whose P"^ fgvor amietics, power, 

Ter maniademic Uavor^ 

” '"^rhooTTam^rarms.gniflcantin^^^^^^^^^^ 
r nof X -mosi Who have com- 

^ttedmernse^ves so fully .0 education 
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A significant point should be made here Many parents 
from rejected minority groups — Negro, Puerto Rican, 
Mexican-Amencan, Indian, etc — reject school, but primar- 
ily for defensive reasons Education has not greatly, if at 
all, altered their mfenor status m the American society 
College graduates from these minority groups have been, 
especially in the past, grossly discnmmated agamst m job 
hinng and promotion Schools for these mmonty groups 
have often been mfenor and segregated The resultmg atti- 
tudes of these groups toward education reflect not a lack 
of interest m school, but mstead a lack of hope Education 
is not seen as an avenue for social and economic mobihty, 
because in fact it has not been such a vehicle But these 
parents have negative feelmgs about school only on the 
surface Their deeper feehngs include great respect for 
education and a deep desire that their children could par- 
take of the real fruits of education 

Another feelmg that can affect parents m their relation 
ship with teachers is a real fear of the power of the 
teacher Parents someumes hold back complamts and cnti 
cisms or refuse to speak out on school issues Their primary 
concern may simply be a fear of retaliation Parents recog- 
nize that all teachers have many opportunities to slight 
their child, or at least to show less interest, sympathy, and 
concern for their child In interviews with teachers, par- 
ents frequently find themselves tied up in knots for fear of 
really telling the teacher what they think or feel Their 
concern is that the teacher, consciously or unconsciously, 
in a normal and natural human way may take out on their 
child any resentments tliat they as parents might arouse 

What feelings have teachers about parents? First, and 
perhaps foremost, tcaclicrs most ty-plcally make their con- 
tacts with pircnls around some form of trouble A clilld Is 
doing poorly, disobeying, or behaving oddly In many 
scliools this becomes tlic major reason for teachers to reach 
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out to parents. In some school systems teachers also see 
parents in conferences or meetings just to get to know 
them, answer questions, and build a relationship But even 
in these schools there are suU frequent teacher p^ent con- 
tacts initiated because a child is havmg some km o ou 


ble in a classroom 

The important pomt here is that if the chil is g 
trouble m the classroom, so is the teacher s i 
Caswell in the begmnmg of this ‘^apte^ 
leammg or is misbehavmg, teachers will 
proach and technique m then [yp- 

produce the desired change in the chil , ^ 

fcally reach out and uuhze every --“jff^r.ery 
school If there is stiU no change faded in 

real sense the teacher and the ™ , don’t 

dealing with this child I m at calhng m the 

know what else to do" becomes feel 

parent The teacher has ' "‘^icy 

some sense of failure, some ^ ^ ^ willing (or ablel) 

Some teachers at this pomt 

to admit this feehng imd ^ atmbutmg the re 

ers adjust to this feeling atutude has some valid 

sponsibihty to someone e ^ changmg the child, 

ity "If I have nothing ^ jojuuon’ Perhaps Miss 

perhaps someone else can something that wiU 

^swells pupil b- Tun 

result in her leammg to read „ ad Un 

something that wiH re^^ „ n die feelmg of Wame 
fortunately, this ” „ot to blame After Ml *^ 

Miss Jones in effect s^^ methods us 

in the pnncipal, 
slow class, etc, etc 
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Herein of course, lies the heart of the matter Most of 
the difficulty between teachers and parents centers on this 
very issue of blame Parents can and do play the same 
game I have done everything I can with Eloise It's the 
school s responsibility to teach her, not mme And parents 
can become just as skilled as teachers at copmg with their 
own feehngs of madequacy and lowered selfesteem by 
blaming the teacher, the principal, speciahsts, or even the 
board of education 

Bill, in tenth grade, for many years has been doing aver 
age work in school At the same time, his ability testing has 
consistently revealed that his intellectual ability is above 
average This discrepancy between his intellectual poten 
tial and his actual academic performance is often labeled 
underachievement For years Bill has been so labeled, and 
frequently his parents have been informed that Bill is “not 
working up to his capacity With graduation only two 
years away, Bill may well have difficulty getting into 
college His parents have tned everything m their kit bag 
of parental techniques, have tom their hair out trying to 
gel Bill to bear down and get serious" about school 

Bill s teachers, too, have tried every approach available 
to them The school counselor has also given special effort 
all to no avail 

At the end of tenth grade the guidance counselor again 
called in his parents The interview has begun amicably 
enough, everyone concerned having been made quite 
aware of Bills problem The difficult) was in finding a 
solution 

The counselor suggested that the parents use stricter 
discipline at home, more ngid enforcement of homework 
hours that the) give Bill more chores and responsibilities 
that his father spend more time as a “budd)" with Bill, etc 
Tlic parents were unable to tolerate this further barrage 
from the school without in turn offering their suggestions 
To each piece of advice offered b) the counselor the par 
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ents offered in turn a piece of advice to the school— more 
stnct disciphne m school, more study-haU time for home- 
work, special classes for pupils with BiU’s problem, better 
teachers (m eighth grade two of his teachers were new 
and mexperienced, and one eventually quit teac mg 
Each round of mutual advice givmg and the accompany- 
ing blame added heat and then fire to the mterview 
One round of mutual blaming went this way 
The counselor suggested gently, 
parents insist on regular homework hours and stn y P 
ish the pupil if he doesn't work crhool 

The parents reacted with anger “TOy do 

provide longer, more frequent study halls s p P 
homework at school’” 

This was countered by big^ough to 

room IS used for study halJ.^an 

provide more study-haU time „„ 

immediately ‘he parents basted back 
build a larger addition to the hign 

space?” ™ nuicklv by the counselor with, 

And this was shot doivn quickly y jgsjdents to 

■The board of educauon wouW ha™ g 

vote for higher taxes for a taxpayers) gave 

The exasperated, hounded pmen t j„,t 

up with, "We are wUhng to pay the high 

ask us'’ 

In addition to *h^=J“^,facte^'?mmd J not), teach 

srz" ■" r 

^rs are often emoUonauy children I- 

.ly “^^-Srrromliae^ 

taken care of propcr'y-,^ 


3nsuivc t'-'-r _ 

Teachers are often ^^,,,„,tirly chddmnjf^a 

uy aware of feelmgs m <> 

rra:S;:™-panymgth.’ concern forach 
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tremendous quantity of hostility for the parents, who did, 
or supposedl} did, such terrible thmgs to the child Chil 
dren who are gomg throu^ such family cnses as divorce 
can receive much sympathy from a teacher The parent, m 
turn, may be the reapient of much anger from that same 
teacher The overprotected sixth grader whose mother 
must personally drive him to school and pick him up after 
school is missmg much in life because of his parent’s over 
controUmg attitude A teacher can feel sorry for the child 
but, m addition, would normally feel resentment toward 
the parent, who is restricting child so severely There 
are extreme cases where children are physically beaten or 
medical problems not taken care of by parents In these 
mstances it is almost impossible for teachers to compre- 
hend why parents behave this way These teachers, there- 
fore, would find it just as impossible to feel sympathy or 
compassion for these parents, no matter what struggles or 
private hells of their own these parents might be gomg 
through 

Some parents arouse speaal feehngs m teachers because 
they remmd teachers of their own parents The young 
teacher who is still struggling against his own parents to 
achieve mdependence readily identifies with the child who 
IS also involved m the battle for autonomy This identifica 
tion with a child often results m the teacher’s seeing the 
parents of this child in the same hght as he sees his own 
parents He probably shares with the child the feeling "My 
parents don’t understand me," with all the accompanying 
anger, hurt, and regret Some parents are overly strict A 
teacher whose own parents were also very stnct in disa 
plinc, and who bears anger toivard them for being so 
o\erI) strict will easilj transfer this anger to the oerstnet 
parent of a child in his classroom 

Another example Miss Btxnvn’s father was rather w ishy 
wash) He was often \ague. unsure of himself, and unable 
to make decisions For the most part he left the disciplin 
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mg of Miss Brovvn and her two brothers to his wife For 
many years Miss Brown has resented her own father for 
what she considers his weak, meffective role as father She 
has a boy m her class, Gordon Sibey He daydreams, oo s 
around a great deal, and doesn’t get down to business t is 
Miss Brown’s view that Gordon’s parents should be more 


stnct with him , , 

Miss Brown has interviewed Gordon s parents, , 
most as she expected, Mr Sibey gives „ 

bemg a lenient, permissive father He t 
will Vow out of It,- that he ^.^t tad^of^P™^ 
lem in school, and yet turned out The very 

get excited about what is bothenng Miss makes 

fact that Mr S.hey is not upset by 

Miss Brown even more originates m her 

Mr Sibey Obviously, much of her tu^ ^ 

self Mr Sibey s casual, ■3veak beha ^^^^^^^^^g^, 

of her own personal ® ^ ^fn„ot be rauonal and 

isfaction with her own father behaves as he 

calm about Mr Sibey oo,,onal meanmgs for 

does has very special, very a*™”? P of bttle help 

her For this reason, too ahe prob “f ^ school 

to Mr Sibey and Miss Bro'™ has wise y 
psychologist who will now be seeing the p 
dhng Gordon’s problem for Mr ^^^.^ose par 

rLchers have feelings abt^ot oormal and 

ents are people Teachers, Pj^on others Many of 

human way, like some Pf"P' disliking paran'a are 

the reasons for ‘®aehers hkmg and dishking 

similar to the reasons *h®f „ the kinds of person 

certam children Parents who po j table with arc 
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spoken persons, still others with intellectual, organized in- 
dividuals Any of these factors could affect a teacher’s feel 
mgs about a parent Common mterests, hobbies, and sports 
can produce a quick relationship between a teacher and a 
parent, which might be sadly lackmg m another teacher- 
parent contact 

Other factors that quickly affect a relationship mclude 
sexual feelmgs Certam women teachers may react with 
strong envy to any sleekly dressed women who happen to 
be mothers A man teacher obviously would have a com- 
pletely different set of feelmgs toward such a woman if she 
were the mother of a child m his classroom If the parent is 
the kmd of adult a specific teacher normally and naturally 
avoids socially, feels uncomfortable with, or strongly dis- 
hkes, that parent is m for trouble durmg a parent teacher 
conference 

Teachers sometimes feel more comfortable with or try to 
please a parent from a specific socioeconomic group Par- 
ents of high status withm the community, wealthy parents, 
parents of professional standing, all may receive some spe- 
cial consideration Sometimes m a fancy suburban school 
distnct, the teacher feels infenor, both m status and 
money, to the parents This affects their contacts quite 
differently than in a community where only a few of the 
parents attended college, and the teacher is looked up to 
with respect and awe 

Sometimes a very young teacher feels inadequate in talk- 
ing to a parent of five or six children, trying to “help” the 
parent understand a fine point of child psychology or child 
behavior Teachers who arc unmamed occasionally feel 
uncomfortable about prying into the family life of a child, 
particular!) If it includes discussion of husband wife prob- 
lems But, needless to say, there arc some )oung, unmar- 
ried or othcr\Nisc inexperienced teachers who are delighted 
to give advice to parents twice their owm age! 

As mentioned in other chapters, differences in national 
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ity, race, and of course social class can markedly affect a 
teacher's feehngs about a parent A variety of feelings can 
be aroused by such differences everythmg rangmg from a 
desire to please to feelings of disgust, annoyance, and 
anger. Common national, religious, or racial feelings can 
produce a quick feeling of commonality between a teac er 
and a parent. Such factors can also produce uneasmess, 
discomfort, and withdrawal feehngs 


Another element in the teacher-parent 
can produce varied feehngs m the teacher is e au 
position of the teacher with reference to evahiatmg imd 
ludgmg the parent's child Teachers are in a po 
they must almost continuaUy rate a ^ J 
cess and failure Grading a child's of 

answers to questions, and markuig tes * j 

teaching, 'aey both serve as hoirwell 

child and opportunities for the teache J ? as part of 
the child IS learning Teachers are , achievement 

their responsibihty to judge ^ar report ct^s or re- 
These judgments are made m reg and com 

porting interviews in trat Smce parents are par- 

menting on work done by children are fanng m 

ticularly sensitive to how teachers possess inforroa- 

the world of school oobiev^om, each ? 
non that IS of -compare to the rest of the 

well IS he doing^ Ho 

class'?” . nnme judging authority, ® 

The teacher then is JLgnce The teacher is mde 
evaluator of the child s per (g^chers are quite awme 

m a very powerful position affecting the child s 

S Xower of this ov" f;Jego, the chdd s repu- 
self-feehngs, his academic future For rnany 

tation, and, of course his ^ , -"“f ” mo" 

parents the g«‘’® eventual socioeconomic po 

determining the 
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and all the comforts and status that imphes m our soaety 
Wow* What power the school has* How much the teach 
er* s judgment can mfluence a child s future* 

Many teachers feel naturally some imeasiness and hesi 
tancy about making judgments that might be too hasty, 
maccurate, or later prove to be mvahd Often a teacher 
feels there is potenual m a child which is not yet, some 
how, bemg expressed m the child s school work or m tests 
Many children are "late bloomers,” and some succeed 
quite well m life even though they did poorly m school 
Teachers then have many reasons for feeling uneasy or 
unsure in discussing a child s performance with parents 
Many teachers deal with these feehngs by bemg dehber 
ately vague or by engagmg m such double talk that par 
ents have no idea how their child is really domg 

Teachers do have smcere concern for the child, his repu 
tauon, and his future But they must also deal with their 
o^vn feelmgs Sometimes these feehngs are mter%\ovcn 
>vith very personal feehngs about judgmg others The 
teacher may have expenenced harsh judgment m his own 
life and tended, therefore, to shy away from judgmg others 
too readilj or too severely He may ^so have expenenced 
harsh judgment m the past and tended to become just as 
harsh in dealing with others "I had to go through it These 
kids todaj should go through it too ” The teacher’s uncasi 
ness about judgmg a child can be compounded if a teacher 
has any self •doubts The teacher may feel that his own lack 
of preparation or training or his own emotional difficulties 
contnbute to the child s difficulties or poor academic per 
formance This adds another dimension of uneasiness, if 
not guilt, to discussing a child s difficulties with parents 
Another area of deep teacher concern in relating to par 
ents is ilic question in ever} teacher’s mind "Will the prin 
cipal back me up in mj dealing with these parents?" If the 
teacher has confidence in an affirmative answer to this 
question, this will affect marked!) his feelings about talk 
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mg with parents If the teacher feels that the prmcipal in 
order to court the favor of parents, will waver or hesitate 
to support hun, the teachers position is mevitably a shaky 
one If there is a possibihty that the prmcipal will clearly 
support the parents against the teacher, the teacher is in 
deed m a jam He feels undercut and undermined He is 
out there all alone, on his own He is bound to feel w 
In a disagreement of this kmd with the prmcip , ' ^ P 
cipal will mevitably wm out The parents wi ^ 
ever they want to hear from the princip no , p 

position the teacher takes So die 
with his prmcipal plays a large role m affectmg 

“•^Sor makers have special 

of parents that border on diagno -,.jped as having a 
of Lopted children are school dfffi 

variety of problems as parCT ^ 

culties, and it becomes kn j^ptype the parents A 

some teachers automatically (he problem 

diagnosis quickly appears no adopted chdd be 

based on the child s adoption dpid s difflculty 

comes for some teachers an >m parents parucu 

This, of course does nothing J’ |py school people with 

larlysmce the label IS usuaUyuttere y 

negative emoUonal undertones themselves may 

Children whose parents hospita 

also be m for some 8 patients some 

nurses label physicians “ fashion Teachers wlm 

teachers label ‘eachers m a "’aintainmg a laom 
are parents may have specif P Sometimes they dea 

perfect or ideal "" pubhc image by applying ^ 

:.th their anxtety aPtldren 

academic pressures » “ be m for aa^a 

IS a parent he “tay. 

labeling by other teachers 
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With all these feelings on the part of parents and teach- 
ers, the mutual blaming situation described earher be- 
comes an easy one for teachers and parents to fall mto 
There are, of course, others as well One frequent way of 
deahng with difficult feelings is to avoid contact wth the 
person you feel uncomfortable "with At PTA meetings, for 
example, teachers often sit together, separate from parents, 
and are readily spotted m the crowd Avoidmg fearful situa 
tions is a normal techmque for deahng with fear It is often 
difficult to determme which group is more fearful of 
the other This discomfort and fear is frequently expressed 
m discussions where either group has the opportunity to 
share its feehngs about the other 

Developmg feehngs of supenonty over parents is a re- 
lated method of copmg with the vanety of feelings that 
teachers might have about parents Sometimes this supen 
only IS evidenced by the ease with which some teachers 
are ready to give advice to parents At those times when 
teachers assume an attitude of supenonty toward parents, 
they may also undertake a method of producmg change m 
parents which is doomed to failure This method is based 
on the naive and false assumpUon that people will change 
their ways once another person pomts out to them just 
what It IS they are domg that they should not be doing, 
follo\^ed by advice as to how they should behave ^Vhen a 
teacher decides that a parent’s behavior is wrong and 
should be changed, the teacher clearly possesses smug feel- 
ings to\\ard the parent These feelings easil) produce 
anger and other forms of hostility m parents 

Sometimes teachers are simply just not aware of how 
nai\e their advice gi%ang is To tell a parent who is con 
fused, unsure of herself, feeling guilty or othenvjsc mixed 
up inside, that she should be firmer and stricter in disciphn 
mg a child is pointing out the obvious The problem for this 
parent is how to get rid of her confused, guilty feelings If 
she were able* to nd herself of this inner distress, she would 
have no trouble being firm 
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Another example is the strict parent, who the teacher 
feels should be less stnct. This oversmct parent may be 
harbonng great hostilities, or a special grudge agamst a 
child, or she may be harsh for a host of possible reasons 
This parent simply cannot turn off her stnctness just be- 
cause a teacher, prmcipal, school psychologist, or anyone 
else tells her to do so Parent behavior cannot be controlled 
the way a valve controls a water faucet Tellmg a Person 
stop being what he is and become something else usually 
does nothing but create more disturbmg feehngs 
Teachers often learn to cope with their ^ 
parents by a method that in some ways is just * PP 
of giving advice This method requires 

teacher hsten Xs^' process many 

parent to get things off his chest of dieu' 

parents gam some “ effecuve when teach 

own distress This approach is distress frustra- 

ers admit to a parent them fX'ber can 

non, and inadequacy 0^®"’ P , ^ui something 
then share their common feelings behavior 

together It is extremely rare for a child m sh ^ 
m school that the parent a parents will adnut 

exhibit at home It is just as parent If the 

this to a teacher who J^P feebngs of distress and 
teacher instead copes with his U,;, very least 

failure by admitting them ^ley go beyond 

fbey can comln suggestions or agree to 

this and work out some 

get further help somewhere else „ com 

® Parents and teachers h®;® ® an extraordm- 

mon The teacher who ^P ^ aympath.ae with th® 
only good position to Unfortunately, 

;r ents of the ^0 ^510 madequacies ^d 

Sie teacherwho IS a p ,„aro of dt® 

fear of a teacher ra'he” ^ smking 

parents *e problems their own cb.ldre 

m attitude as tn y 
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might be having with a teacher. They easily view the prob- 
lem as a parent but then suddenly can shift gears and 
recognize the point of view of their own diild’s teacher. 
This potential ability to recognize both sets of feelings can 
be a valuable asset. 

Since teachers are in the main sincerely interested in the 
welfare of a child, this can become the focus of contacts 
with parents. If the teacher is willing to face and admit his 
own feelings, particularly of frustration and failure, he can 
usually get cooperation from parents in seeking solutions 
to the difficulties a child has in school. Most important, by 
facing and disclosing his own feelings, the teacher can 
avoid all the defensive blaming that plagues the efforts of 
teachers and parents to help children learn and grow. 
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Mood and the Teacher 


It was one of those days for mrs beilly everything 
seemed to go wrong from the time she got uf> in the mom 
tng She awoke feeling grouchy and imtable She dragged 
herself out of bed, made it through breakfast, but hardly 
The toast burned, coffee spilled on the clean dress she just 
Ironed It was a great start for a day and, if anything, 
things seemed to get worse Even the car acted up It usu 
ally started easily, but not today She pumped the gas 
pedal vigorously, flooded the engine, and took over five 
minutes just to get out of the dnveway TYafSc on the way 
to school seemed worse than usual, with tie>ups, red lights, 
and discourteous drivers honking and weaving She arrived 
at school in a tense and weary mood She wanted to turn 
that car ngbt around and head back home rather than face 
a full day of teaching She steeled herself for the mevitable 
and walked into her classroom in no great shape to face 
thirty active, excited third graders Mrs Reilly felt that if 
even one child misbehaved today, she would Just scream 
Mr Shendan awoke today with the sun shining through 
his bedroom window He felt rested, relaxed, and good It 
was a clear, cool day, and eveiytbing seemed just right He 
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felt great as he ate and drove to work When he amved at 
school, several older boys were chmbing on the fence 
around the teachers’ parking lot He waved to them and 
smiled They sheepishly waved back Mr Shendan re 
called, ever so vaguely, getting into an argument wth one 
of these same boys earher this week Today he just didn’t 
feel hke arguing 

Indeed there are those days The teacher’s mood may be 
]ust plain rotten and lousy "Some days you just don’t have 
It ” But there are other days, perhaps not too many, when 
everything seems bnght One’s mood is cheery, at peace 
with the world, an mner calmness, an outer joy An open, 
expansive, positive feeling, which mcludes everyone and 
ever) thing (well, almost everyonel) 

Some of the mood changes are personal, idiosyncratic 
Other moods are not so unique but shared by other teach- 
ers Sometimes an entire school is in one mood The atmo- 
sphere pervades the entire buildme, teachers and children 
alike ^ 

Sometimes these moods seem to come complctcl) from 
within The) ansc from the depths of our being They 
emerge m)stcnously and arc seemingly unrelated to uhat- 
e\er we arc doing with the outside world At other times 
our moods arc greatly affected b) the ncalhcr, the da) of 
the week, the time of the month, the period of the school 
)car Our moods, too, ma) be grcatl) Influenced by our 
problems our struggles our relationships with the people 
around us 

Tlic same child behavior that grated ones ncr\cs just 
)cstcrda) will probibl) be dealt with mildl) or mi) c\cn 
be Ignored completely In the face of a different mood Tlic 
noise, talking and mosing about that is Irriiailng to the 
icichcr at three ©clock was comfortibl) absorlxxl b) the 
same icichcr at nine oclock tint \cr) morning Teachers 
and pircnls Iitc all human litlngs arc unavoidibl) incon 
slMcnt or \aralng in iwih thtlr feelings and their Ix-ln'lur 
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The teacher’s mood then has a significant mfluence on the 
teacher's ability to teach and deal with children The 
teacher’s patience and imtabihty, the teacher’s sympathy 
and compassion, the teacher’s love and affection, will vary 
markedly. SomeUmes these changes are striking in their 
contrast, for some teachers’ mood shifts are less pro 
nounced, but still evident 

Perhaps the most exciting mood changes are those that 
seem to be caused solely by some unknown source withm 
ourselves This is especially gratifying when our 
spontaneously during a time when we ate ^ , 

to difflculues or coses Hie child who appeared hopele 
now seems to be respondmg nie -*metie matenid tot 
didn’t seem to be getting across now seems 
through to the children, and they „ 

who drives one to tears is l^h^^g nicdy What map 
Has the world really changed for the better, or 
view of It merely been ^ ^ood feehng can 

Certamly a consequence of this to 

be a circular reaction between the children 

On the day that the teachers of tt In 

sense this mood, respond to i , children and 

turn, the teacher senses ,s going weU 

feels in response that every g response m 

Each positive feeling posiuve feeling 

others, which feed ^ , p„gs can also produce a 

Naturally, negative, ".toato ^h J 
circular pattern ‘“to^mmg easily communicate 

side of her broomstick on In turn, many of 

her depression and tensi ^xious and angry, a 
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felt great as he ate and drove to work When he arrived at 
school, several older boys were climbing on the fence 
around the teachers’ parking lot He waved to them and 
smiled They sheepishly waved back Mr Shendan re- 
called, ever so vaguely, getting mto an argument wth one 
of these same boys earher this week Today he just didn’t 
feel hke argumg 

Indeed there are those days The teacher’s mood may be 
just plam rotten and lousy "Some days you just don’t have 
It But there are other days, perhaps not too many, when 
everythmg seems bnght One’s mood is cheery, at peace 
ivith the world, an mner calmness, an outer joy An open, 
expansive, positive feeling, which mcludes everyone and 
everything (well, almost everyone!) 

Some of the mood changes are personal, idiosyncratic 
Other moods are not so unique but shared by other teach 
ers Sometimes an entire school is in one mood 'The atmo- 
sphere pervades the entire building, teachers and children 
alike 

Sometimes these moods seem to come completely from 
withm They arise from the depths of our being They 
emerge mjstenously and are seemingly unrelated to what 
ever we are doing wth the outside world At other times 
our moods are greatly affected by the weather, the day of 
the \\eek, the time of the month, the penod of the school 
jcar Our moods, too, may be greatly influenced by our 
problems, our struggles, our relationships with the people 
around us 

The same child behavior that grated one’s nerves just 
>csierda) «ill probably be dealt with mildly or ma) c\cn 
be Ignored completely in the face of a different mood 'The 
noise, talking and moving about that is imtating to the 
teacher at three o clock was comfortabl) absorbed b) the 
same teacher at nine o clock that vciy morning Teachers 
and parents like all human beings arc unavoidablj incon 
sistent or vaiying m both their feelings and their bcha'Ior 
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The teacher’s mood then has a significant influence on the 
teacher’s ability to teach and deal with children The 
teachers patience and irritability, the teacher’s sympathy 
and compassion, the teacher’s love and affection, will vary 
markedly Sometimes these changes are striking m their 
contrast, for some teachers* mood shifts are less pro 
nounced, but still evident 

Perhaps the most exciting mood changes are those that 
seem to be caused solely by some unknown source within 
ourselves This is especially gratifying when our spirits rise 
spontaneously during a time when we are having particu 
lar difficulties or crises 'The child who appeared hopeless 
now seems to be responding The arithmetic material that 
didn’t seem to be getting across now seems to have come 
through to the children, and they understand it The child 
who drives one to tears is behaving nicely What magic! 
Has the world really changed for the better, or has our 
View of It merely been radically altered? 

Certamly a consequence of this kind of mood feeling can 
be a circular reaction between the teacher and children 
On the day that the teacher's mood is positive, the children 
sense this mood, respond to it, bloom in the glow of it In 
turn, the teacher senses this reaction in the children and 
feels in response that everything in his world is gomg well 
Each positive feeling nurtures a posiuve response in 
others, which feed again on ones own positive feeling 
Naturally, negative, miserable feelings can also produce a 
circular pattern The teacher who wakes up “on the wrong 
side of her broomstick” one morning easily communicates 
her depression and tension to children In turn, many o 
the children will become more anxious and angry, ^ 
some will misbehave and exhibit leammg difficulties This 
child behavior is destined to add immeasurably to t e a 
ready miserable feehngs of the teacher 

Sometimes it is not easy to separate out from is circu 
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lar pattern of feeling the specific contnbution made by the 
teacher and that made by the child 
At 3 45 Mrs Houghton plops into a chair m the teach- 
ers room Her whole body sags from weariness Her face is 
hned with strain, her arms droop over the chaw, and she 
stares blmdly at the wall Thoughts and feehngs of the day 
slowly sort out m her mmd She angrily mutters, "It would 
have been a great day if it weren't for that Gordon Freed- 
man* He IS a troublemaker ” As she sits quietly and regains 
her strength, she recalls how Mr Snide, the principal, 
greeted her m the office this morning with a stem wammg 
*at her reports were overdue That kind of bugged her 
He didn't have to he that nasty ” Her thoughts wander 
even further back in time She didn't sleep too well last 
night, was up several times, and did not feel rested when 
she awoke “It was a rough mght ” Her feehngs quickly re- 
turned to anger as she recaUs Gordon's behavior that morn- 
ing He was outrageous, defiant He is impossible " Before 
tte anger subsides, she wanders back to her own feelmgs 
recoUecuons and feelmgs 
Hate back and forth between an awareness of her own 
mner life and a blammg of her feehngs on the principal, 
Gordon, or others around her u u ■ 

of hmes teachers hke all of us, are more aware 

les Z “f children At other 

feeZnZ ; L 2 “' ^^Ctimes blame others for iieir own 

^ teacheps inner distress Often someone else can 

Sim Tasfn'Tf *»cound 

IZinuteZ i! just 

ten minutes ago when we felt hurt, rejected, and ununpor- 

Moods within each day are mfluenced by many factors 
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The teacher and children’s initial mood may set the atmo- 
sphere in the classroom for one entire day Other factors 
do enter in Weanness and fatigue play a big part in affect- 
ing the classroom mood by the end of the day Some 
teachers save special fun activities for the late afternoon, 
or at least avoid lessons that require great concentration 
and effort For some teachers the mommgs are just 
wonderful, but the end of the day brings a *How am I ever 
going to get home?” feeling On days when the teacher’s 
schedule has no free periods all day long, that day may 
begin with a dull, draggy feeling Teachers inevitably build 
up pressures throughout the day that need release The 
teacher may look forward to his breaks, long for relief If 
gym period is canceled or other rest penods omitted, the 
pressure can become unbearable 

These daily pressures take many forms One form is self- 
cnticism ‘\^at have I taught today?" “We seem to be 
going around in circles” “I haven’t accomplished any 
thing Some teachers sense a loss of energy, less ability to 
try different techniques to hold the interest of children 
Sometimes a cup of coffee or a candy bar can restore 
energy and enthusiasm Even with breaks and rest penods, 
by the end of the day many teachers are exhausted I feel 
drained I’m physically and mentally used up ” 

Teachers’ moods vary with each day of the week For 
some teachers Monday is indeed Blue Monday There is a 
slowness getting down to work again, an inertia left over 
from the weekend It is difficult to shift gears and get back 
m the saddle The children may also display the same diffi 
culty getting down to the business of school Other 
teachers react differently to Monday Monday is the be 
ginning of a fresh week, there is enthusiasm and excite 
ment 'The children feel eager to learn For some teachers 
the relatively unorganized weekend without stmcture or 
planned activity arouses anxiety This tension disappears 
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m the mood of work on Monday and is replaced with 
planned acuvity, routme, and regulanty 

For some teachers Monday represents a rehef from the 
pecuhar malady of our times, “Sunday psychosis Adults 
afflicted with this disease f^l uneasy, lonely, or anxious 
with the freedom of Sunday or with being together with 
other family members For some teachers the weekend, 
too, may arouse personal problems and family crises 
which give way on Monday to the more busmesshke, or- 
ganized, and perhaps more successful world of teachmg 
This feeling about Monday may make this day the hi^ 
pomt of the week, and enthusiasm may slowly simmer 
dmvn as each day goes by, with Fnday bemg an mevitable 
low pomt 

Fnday signifies an end or a begmnmg An end to the 
weekly activity, with a kind of longing, if not sadness, for 
the week ]ust passed and the separation from children and 
colleagues For some teachers Fnday is a tense day, be- 
cause It opens up the weekend — cashmg one’s paycheck, 
buymg the week's grocenes, planning for the weekend, 
looking fonvard to relaxation, leisure, and fnends On Fn- 
da}s tempers may be short, and behavior that was ac- 
cepted earlier m the week is now found intolerable The 
teacher may count the hours until school is over. The chil- 
dren may sense or reflect this mood, and they, too, have 
their own feeUngs about Fnday, which may enhance or 
conflict with the teacher’s feehngs about the day 

Some teachers plan fewer involved activities for Friday 
It becomes a finishing up day, a clean up day, a more lei 
surely day, in order to mesh with the mood of teachers and 
children For some teachers Wednesday is a bad day, for 
others it IS like getting o\cr the hump of the week, fol- 
lowed b> easy sledding on Thursday and Fnday 

Mood changes during the month are most evidenced by 
women, particularly as mood reflects their normal men- 
strual c)clc Premenstrual tension can add considerable 
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feeling to that certain tune of the month. The physiologi- 
cal factors that add tension produce varying emotional 
reactions depending, of course, on each particular 
woman teachers mode of reacting and adjustment Feeling 
sick or getting over an illness can also affect one's mood, 
ones weariness, one's capacity to feel energetic, whole- 
some, and hearty 

Numerous days during the school year influence the 
mood of teachers and the climate of the school On the 
day prior to school vacations and recesses, the mood of the 
school IS usually less serious It is a day when anticipation 
is often mixed with the same tensions as on a Friday, mag 
nified many times, depending on the vacation plans and 
dreams of teachers and children ahke Paydays are happy 
days Many teachers celebrate by eating lunch out in a 
restaurant or, where schedules don't permit this, with 
other social get-togethers 

Days when schoolwide tests are given, weeks when 
achievements tests are administered, can also be days of 
tension and stress The children inevitably feel concern 
Teachers, too, worry about how well their children will do 
Final exams are the culmination of much pressure, and 
they represent the final act of judging with all that it im 
plies for pupils and teachers alike Other special days 
unique to a school or to a school system can markedly 
affect the atmosphere in the entire school, for example, the 
day before or after a field trip, an assembly period, a 
school concert or play, etc 

The pnncipal, too, has moods, and these can easily be 
expressed to teachers in ways that affect everyone in the 
school A principal who acts imtable, critical, makes ex 
cessive demands, or just looks unhappy can arouse feelings 
in teachers "Ive got to be on my toes today" adds extra 
stress to the teachers already overburdened psjche 

Since the school is a part of the community, people in 
the school reflect the feelings of the world around them 
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Events in this world find their way into the school through 
many avenues An acadent on the street or road outside of 
school, a fight doivn the block, the death of someone’s par- 
ent or spouse or a colleague, may affect the mood of the 
school 

Television makes mstantly available such news events as 
the war m Vietnam, the assassination of Martm Luther 
Kmg or Robert Kennedy, the sendmg up of a space cap- 
sule Reports of such mcredible events as these quickly 
spread through ^ school, frequently fed by rumors They 
add tension, sadness, and anger to the mood of teachers 
and children alike 

Other days durmg the school year arouse special feel 
mgs The first day of school is one such day Many experi- 
enced teachers face the first day of a new school year with 
a mixture of excitement and fear Some veteran teachers 
even experience a fnght similar to the stage fnght of the 
accomplished actor or actress who still has first night jit- 
ters Teachers often have difficulty sleeping the night be- 
fore and exhibit other symptoms of distress before the first 
day of school 


During the last week of school, teachers and children 
display many feehngs associated tvith separation and loss 
Sadness, crying, nostalgia, and affection are easily ex- 
pressed Even children who were perfect horrors will be 
missed The teacher may feel loss of a big part of her life as 
the school year ends, as children leave and move on The 
.f fte next batch of children 
emotions" I " ^ O'her times of the year carry special 
rnterL of a cold 

other’s crazy" time Everyone gets on each 

WTic^theT" oPPmonity to get away ,s limited 

l?d male =*PP1-’ children 

l^lcar^ In,""" other ttmes of the 

Pcoplc’s^ood Tn the weather changes and 

people s moods follow the changes 
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Many teachers deal with their moods pnvately and se 
cretly Other teachers reveal them openly to their children 
and hope for the best “I tell them I’m m a bad mood, and 
they respond for a ivhile " Children often do recognize the 
teachers mood and respect it As with other feehngs, when 
they are admitted openly, children are helped to deal with 
their own varying moods One teacher reports how a child 
occasionally comes in in the morning and says “Jm miser 
able today ^ “He tells me he would rather sit by himself,” 
she reports In this way the child helps himself stay out of 
trouble and learns to deal with his own mood The teach 
er’s method of handling moods becomes a tool for helpmg 
children to learn to hve more sensibly with themselves and 
with others 
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The Teacher's Private Hell 


All human beings have some kind of private hell of 
their own Some pnvate hells aie ever present, long last- 
ing and more or less permanent parts of ourselves Other 
pOTple have heUs that arise as crises and are more acute 
ordeals which slowly fade away until the next personal 
catastrophe These pnvate heUs are deeply personal They 
^se out of ^r own pnvate worlds, and the emotionally 
rge wor s we create with family and other people 
liferent persons wear their pnvate hells m different fash- 
mnL r"" “*POsed to the outside world and are 

an like the tip of 

“on?v a ! a "1°^! other human beings 

and mkern eiKlerlying ordeal 

i^rali;,r-^ of “q^iet des 

the 'least” ongins in our past or, at 

reach deen wiiLi ” Pnoli'ems They often 

tone ma I f^oibly stir our very 

being They may ferment for years to erupt dunng some 
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event that ts a blow to our self-esteem They may shake our 
self-confidence and shatter self-images . „„„„.i,able 

These personal pains have many sources Unquenchable 
dis^tisL'clLns wi'di ourselves and unavoidable disappmn 
ments are a major source of these more , 

ances Personal and family crises frequently brmg the 

torments to a boil , mvapes of 

Tl,e teacher, of course, is not S hL 

these ordeals Mr Arlon ,5 regnant She has 

been married three years, and his vvim is p gi 

had one miscarriage TTiey this 

children and naturaUy are q 
pregnancy On the days *»= vife ws.ts t 
Arlon’s classroom behavior s J 

Though he is teaching ^ , ^j's free penod Then 

eupied He cannot wait f “nu ,be doctor 

he can call her and see how In this 

He has to use the “ bat embarrassed about 

semipubhc situation * g both his concern and 

speaking to his wife and ® of course, knows 

his tenderness Everyone m sympathetic, 

what he IS experiencing at hum pnncipals 

some are not He is a uU-oncu -d ab ^ 
reaction to his obvious preoccupa 

“™ » » "“i-r™ 

does affect his feelings m ‘Je classro^_^ ^ 

they may arouse other be aroused as he 

about marriage , .^rfirperTonW 
faces this ordeal He ’L ^c bim as he strugg 
mgs about how P““ mascuhne image to the 

present an adequate »d p^^ressional per 

^mtrlce^T™\dgedbya^ 
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his masculinity, his competence, and his parent’s judg- 
ments have had emotionally charged ongms 

At any one time m a school faculty a number of these 
cnses, with their accompanying more permanent torments, 
are bemg experienced by teachers A woman whose aging 
husband has just lost his job and still has three growmg 
children to feed and care for, a teacher-mother who has a 
chronically ill child or a child with a serious handicap, 
such as bhndness or mental retardation, an unmarried 
woman teacher who hves with an elderly mother who is 
chronically and complaimngly ill, a young teacher whose 
fiance just broke up their engagement to be married 
and who is still in the shock of hurt and rejection, 
a teacher going through the agomzmg throes of divorce 
md separation from his children, one suffenng the 
oss of a parent or a best fnend, a heart attack stnkmg 
e ather of one teacher, the man teacher who is 
omg poorly m his job and faces the probable loss of 
his teaching contract for next year, the teacher whose 
was kiUed last year m an automobile accident 
to-, V, dnver, the unmarried woman 

Struggling to adjust to the 
permanent spmsterhood. the pain 
teacher rejected, the upset 

will dnir ° ssrful that school authorities or colleagues 
dtpondeT d ‘ psych.atr.st. the 

fully exnen teacher who secretly and shame 

r^inonw ™ *<= ‘“'^her from a 

highly sensitiwT ° ddferent, discnminated against. 
To bl ^umm ts ,oT‘'™ 

onesown P-al,yh“^,~ - 

lasing etVnontl'rcht'rulLTve^ 

the teacher hves a«: rin 

all people, many hves at once 
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His life m school, vital and Ume consuming as it may be, is 
still only one aspect of the total person the teacher is At 
the same time he is a teacher, he is often a child who has 
parents, he frequently is involved with the opposite sex i 
some form of courtship, or he is already a spouse m a mar- 
riage, he may he a parent with his own children, w 

always a perLn with friends and a place ” “ T"™;; 

AU of these hves coexist together For ^ 

easily than for others, it is possible to ^ of 

uon of these hves, to live each f 
the other. For most teachers, ^ olher areas 

m one area of hfe spill over or burst ^s feel 

The teacher’s life outside of school ^ ^^^^If enters 

mgs that enter *ose feelmgs ongi 

the classroom And just a® “her into his home 

nating in school are earned by th 

and his other hves personal struggles 

Many teachers recognize that J classroom 
and strains are ^/fe“ years of teaching viv 

Mr Markus described ^ values I was ques 

idly, “I was newly manned, filled oni unsure 

tioning, trying u^e child, was heavily m 

of my place in this society 1 had o more 

debt, and I was moonlighting 1 P ^ jumn 

hours outside of school than m l was m 
teacher ever to enter a classroom just a 

Another teacher describes .5.5 he elected to 

child prematurely after severa m absolutely noth 

stay m school, “But for sevra 7 uuh had no 

mg I ivas stunned I sat m the carried on by the 

idea what was going on The c a f culty were great 
children The other members of y ^ bmj^en 

One teacher had a visit from a supervise 
engagement, and it was a fiasco uual problems m 

Other teachers deal mth P j^anges are subtle e 

less direct fashion Sometimes the chang 
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pressed m a change of one s mood or voice Other umes 
there is more obvious stram and less pauence One teacher 
whose father died and whose mother was very ill became 
very overcontrolling “I lost my enthusiasm, my spirit I 
kept hold of myself very ughtly I was very calm and con 
trolled My spontaneity was gone 1 couldn t go that extra 
mile for the kids ” 

Still other teachers report a loss of humor, inabihty to 
handle difficult situations, less energy for extra projects, 
etc Most teachers recognize a considerable loss in their 
abihty to “hsten" to children obviously because they are 
“hsteiun^ more intensely to their own mner woes 

Some teachers are somewhat more successful With ex 
penence they can make clearer separations between home 
and school “When I come m the door, I leave all my trou 
hies outside" Sometimes the effects are still subtly felt 
One teacher who pndes himself on learning to keep his 
many personal problems out of the classroom admits that 
he has a great deal of difficulty sleeping at night because of 
his problems And when this happens he is more tired the 
next da} m school “So the children lose out anyway " 
Some teachers seem able to lose themselves in their work 
In essence the} take the advice to “work hard keep busy 
and It stays off your nund " Sometimes a teacher retreats so 
mto work that his behavior becomes almost hyperactive 
One of the difficulties with this adjustment is that some 
times the teacher must stop running and when he does, all 
of his horrors emerge as before Often the only tone a 
hypeTacu\e person stops is to sleep at m^t Nightmares 
and insomnia often plague the teacher who attempts this 
t}’pe of adjustment 

Teachers who are also mothers sometimes have special 
problems of their own If they leave young children with a 
baby sitter or get home after their children return from 
school or have to leave in the morning before they get 
their own children off to school they may feel some sense 
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of guilt about working A teacher-mother who comes home 
irritable, tired, and unable to give to her oivn children may 
feel a considerable gwit about working Some teacher- 
mothers find themselves showenng a great deal of mterest 
and affection on one child m their classroom This may 
serve as a substitute, if not penance, for not giving enough 
to their own children 

Many teacher-mothers discovered with time that there 
are values obtained from working (m addition to the 
money!) that make them better mothers As they get out m 
the world, seek professional challenges, relate to other peo- 
ple outside the home, they gam m perspective and per- 
sonal satisfactions They become more able to give to their 
own children than jf they stayed home all day, became 
"stir crazy," and ended up doing a great deal of screaming 
Teacher mothers, too, discover that the amount of time 
they spend with their oivn children may not be as signili 
cant as the way they actually spend that time 
At times teachers dehberately take a day or more off 
from work to aid them in recovering from personal prob- 
lems Some school distncts even permit taking days off for 
personal "business" without loss of pay Occasionally a 
teacher who is struggling valiantly with a personal cnsis 
may drop out of teaching for a year or two Usually such 
teachers return to teaching later, and feel they have gained 
as persons by being able to face their problems honestly 
enough to recognize their temporary hmitations Some- 
times principals will excuse teachers who are in the throes 
of a cnsis from having to participate m extra duties, fac- 
ulty meetmgs, etc , as a further aid m fostering recovery 
Many industries are more progressive in this regard than 
are school systems Often large industrial concerns recog- 
nize that an employee's efficiency and performance are ad- 
versely affected dunng times of personal crisis These 
industnes meet the problem by hiring counselors, pychol 
ogists and even psychiatrists to help employees dunng 
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their personal ordeals These speciahzed professionals 
often help employees by fostering self-understandmg and 
by offenng human support 

Studies have lent further evidence to this recognition by 
showmg that during personal crises there is a drop m pro* 
duction figures even on the part of the workers on an as- 
sembly line Certamly, employees who have more comph- 
cated, creative, and human tasks to perform are often less 
effective and successful And what job could be more 
human, comphcated, and creative than teachmgl School 
systems, by recognizmg the effects that a teacher's per- 
sonal crises have on his teaching, might well offer teachers 
the same opportunity for professional support and self- 
understandmg that mdustnes offer their employees 

Many of us gam considerably as human bemgs as we 
struggle through our tragedies Teachers often feel that 
their own personal problems enhance their compassion, 
understandmg, and humihty These quahties add immea- 
surably to the teacher as a human being and to the teach- 
er's success in workmg with children and with parents 
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Sex in the Classroom 


No MATTER HOW MUCK THE DISCUSSION OF SEX BECOMES 
publicly and culturally accepted, sexual matters will 
always rematn emotionally charged Though frank sexual 
revelation has been changing our sexual values, m no 
meaningful way does this lessen the highly personal nature 
of sex and the power of the var)nng emotions associated 
with It Sexuality is not and never will become a rational, 
mechanistic, unemotional human experience 

Most of the emotionality associated with sexual feehngs 
IS due to the many private, umque meanings sex has for 
each human bemg These personal meanings include many 
additional feelings that considerably enrich sexual expen 
ences and sexual discussions In different people, sexual 
feelings are augmented by feehngs about their personal 
adequacy or about their acceptance socially, feelmgs of 
fear or feelings of fascination, feelmgs of intense cunosity 
or painful shyness, raging anger or bitter jealousies, mag 
netic attraction or revulsive offensiveness A host of feel- 
ings intermingle with sexual feelings as typical, normal 
human responses 

The school is not immune from exposure to this entire 
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range of human emotion in both adults and children 
Adults of varymg expenence and children m varymg 
stages of psychosexual development encounter each other 
within the school, and mevitably many sexual feelmgs are 
aroused 

In addition to each mdividuals umque adjustment to 
sexuahty and all the accompanymg feelmgs and anxieties, 
age alone adds further complications to the mteraction of 
males and females m the school In the less recent past 
there was considerably less pubbc discussion of sex Older 
persons m the school, besides coping with normal sexual 
adjustments of their own age, were brought up m a more 
inhibited and repressed environment As a result, some of 
the older generations of teachers and supervisors may tend 
to be more restramed, quiet, or inhibited about sexual be 
havior Yoimger children, with the innocence of childhood, 
are often more open and direct m sexual curiosity and ex* 
pression Younger teachers still mvolved m the freshness of 
courtship or early mamage, and exposed to more open dis 
cussion of sex durmg their own childhood and adolescence, 
may also be less fearful and uncomfortable about facing 
and discussing sexual matters 

Sexuahty is expressed m the classroom in many ways by 
children and teachers — sometimes more openly, other 
times disguised, sometimes frankly, other times shyly, 
sometimes comfortably, at other times with anxiety 

The teacher's feeling about Ideal male and female sex 
roles may be especially significant in how the teacher re- 
lates to spcafic children in the classroom Most adult 
women teachers identify more readily and strongly with 
girls and correspondingly, men teachers Identif) more 
with bo)s This identification can take the form of sympa 
ihy and understanding for the child of the same sex It can 
also take the form of being stricter or c\cn harsher with a 
child of the same sex 
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Mr. Bartolet feels that boys should be strong, indepen 
dent, and confident He disapproves of uncertainty or 
wishy-washy behavior in boys He interprets such behavior 
as a sign of weakness, even a lessening of masculinity 
John IS a shy, timid soul who has trouble makmg up his 
mind When given a choice of two activities, two books to 
read, a subject to study, or a project to work on, John takes 
a long time making up his mind He vacillates, changes, is 
very unsure of what he wants or believes 

Mr Bartolet quickly becomes imtated with Johnny In 
his view, Johnny is sissified, more feminme than mascu 
hne Johnny does not fulfill his ideal role of what a mas 
culme boy should be like The boys in his class who are 
more confident and sure of themselves obviously receive 
more spontaneous approval from Mr Bartolet His l^es 
and dislikes for boys are greatly mfluenced by his ideal 


view of masculmity 

Mr Bartolet inevitably has views of what ideal femmme 
behavior is like This, loo, affects his spontaoeoos hkes md 
dishkes for the girls in his class He may 
delighted and pleased by cute, happy, outgo g ^ 
conLerably less interested in shy, 

tive girls Physical appearance, manner^ ®',deal ^sex 

tures all pla^ a part in definuig Mr B-toleU ^dea^ 
role Other men teachers may not =Bare P 
on Ideal sexual behavior “ 

i:::;eurtt:s:n"rwith pleasure to hoys who fulhl. 


this ideal on ideal mascu 

Women teachers hav ideahzed views also 

Ime and feminme Beha «„™ssive, active, mvolved 

differ from woman to we 

faX^S- af wSfAre the girls interested in sewing, 
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range of human emotion in both adults and children 
Adults of varymg expenence and children m varying 
stages of psychosexual development encounter each other 
within the school, and inevitably many sexual feehngs are 
aroused 

In addition to each individuals unique adjustment to 
sexuahty and all the accompanying feelings and anxieties, 
age alone adds further comphcations to the interaction of 
males and females in the school In the less recent past 
there was considerabl) less pubhc discussion of sex Older 
persons in the school, besides coping with normal sexual 
adjustments of their own age, were brought up in a more 
inhibited and repressed environment As a result, some of 
the older generauons of teachers and supervisors may tend 
to be more restrained, quiet or inhibited about sexual be 
havior Younger children, with the mnocence of childhood, 
are often more open and direct m sexual curiosity and ex« 
pression Younger teachers still involved in the freshness of 
courtship or early mamage, and exposed to more open dis 
cussion of sex dunng their own childhood and adolescence, 
ma) also be less fearful and uncomfortable about facing 
and discussing sexual matters 

Sexuality is expressed In the classroom in many ways b) 
children and teachers — sometimes more opcnlj, other 
times disguised sometimes franklj, other limes shyly, 
sometimes comfortably, at oUicr times with anxiety 

Tlic teachers feeling about Ideal male and female sex 
roles ma) be especially significant In how the teacher re- 
lates to specific children in the classroom Most adult 
women teachers idcnllf) more rcadil) and strongl) with 
girls and corresponding!), men teachers Idcntif) more 
with bo)s Tills identification can take the form of sympa 
th) and understanding for the child of tlic same scs It can 
also lake the form of Ixring siricicr or esen harsher with a 
child of the same sex 
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Mr Bartolet feels that boys should be strong, mdepen 
dent, and confident He disapproves of uncertainty or 
wishy washy behavior m boys He interprets such behavior 
as a sign of weakness, even a lessening of masculinity 

John is a shy, timid soul who has trouble makmg up his 
mind When given a choice of two activities, two books to 
read, a subject to study, or a project to work on, John takes 
a long time making up bis mmd He vacillates, changes, is 
very unsure of what he wants or beheves 

Mr Bartolet quickly becomes irritated vnth Johnny In 
his view, Johnny is sissified, more feminine than mascu- 
line Johnny does not fulfill his ideal role of what a mas 
culme boy should be like The boys in his class who are 
more confident and sure of themselves obviously receive 
more spontaneous approval from Mr Bartolet His Mes 
and dislikes for boys are greatly influenced by his ideal 
view of masculmity 

Mr Bartolet mevitably has views of what ideal feminine 
behavior is like This, too, alTects his spontaneous likes and 
dislikes for the girls in his class He may be especially 
delighted and pleased by cute, happy, outgomg girls and 
considerably less interested in shy, ivithdrawn, unattrac- 
tive girls Physical appearance, manners, clothing, and ges 
tures all play a part in defining Mr Bartolet’s ideal sex 
role Other men teachers may not share his specific views 
on ideal sexual behavior Another man teacher, for exam 
pie, may value tenderness and sensitivity as outstanding 
masculine traits and react with pleasure to boys who fulfill 
this ideal 

Women teachers have their own views on ideal mascu 
line and feminine behavior These idealized views also 
differ from woman to woman Aggressive, active, mvalved 
boys may delight some women teachers, ivhiJe another 
teacher may be irritated by such behavior The sex role 
that girls develop has special meamng for women teachers 
(and mothers as well) Are the girls interested in sewing 
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cooking? Are they aggressively interested in boys? Are 
they more intellectually onented (or shall we say career- 
mmded)? Do they wear shuts, ruffles, sweaters, mim- 
skirts, or hippy beads? AU this determines whether they fit 
m or do not fit m to the adult women’s view of the ideal 
feminme sex role 

Obviously, these thmgs arouse feehngs about the teach 
er’s own sex role Is Mr Bartolet really comfortable and 
pleased with his o^vn msistence on sureness and mdepen 
dence? Does the quiet, unassunng girl m class make the 
woman teacher feel less threatened about her own sexual 
ity? 

Inevitably children arouse sexual feehngs for teachers 
At adolescence, these feehngs become more obvious, as 
boys and girls more blatantly discover and display their 
sexuahty Even with younger children, however, the 
teacher has some sexual feeling aroused by specific boys 
and girls These feehngs are no different than the feelings 
aroused in teachers as they mteract with adults of both 
sexes They sometimes seem more upsettmg to teachers 
because they are aroused by children 

Many classroom situations where sexuahty is aroused 
take place because of the child s developmg mterest and 
cunosity about sexual matters Some of this sexual behav- 
ior IS directed toward other children, but a great deal of 
children’s sexual expression is directed at the teacher To 
illustrate, young bo)s may peer under a woman teacher's 
skirt, stare at her bustline, make attempts to kiss her, hang 
on to her dress with obvious sexual cunosity One teacher 
used the word caress to descnbc the way a boy pupil 
patted her on the arm Disgust repulsion, and anger arc 
not unusual reactions from teachers, particular!) older 
women 'There may be pleasure, of course, in the teacher’s 
reaction as well The )oung man teacher ma) be embar- 
rassed as well as pleased b) the obvious flirtation or co- 
quetry of )oung adolescent girls and their sometimes flag 
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rant attempts at dress or makeup Children from poverty 
backgrounds, as menUoned m an earlier chapter may even 
be more open m their sexual behavior toward teachers And 
this arouses even stronger feehngs for most teachers 
Young boys m many school settings have crushes on 
their women teachers They often express these feelmgs by 
wanting to marry their teachers Some women teachers get 
frequent proposes of mamage from their male pupils One 
teacher reported how “crushed a boy m her class was 
because she got married in the middle of the school year 
He had obviously been planning to marry her himselfl 
Young adolescent girls of course are noted for their 
crushes and many a man teacher becomes the object of 
their romantic interests This may be expressed by more 
obviously flirtatious behavior as well as m many less obvi 
ous attempts to please even special efforts to do well aca 
demically Staymg after school and hanging around the 
teachers desk may also be expressions of hidden and usu 
ally vague romantic desires 

Many teachers men and women are frankly pleased if 
not flattered by this special sexual attention from children 
This may be especially so if the teacher has any doubts as 
many people do about their own attractiveness to the op- 
posite sex 

Children are often acuvely cunous about the personal 
life of a teacher in ways which exhibit their sexual curios 
ity Direct questioning about the woman teachers dating 
experiences— Do you have any boyfnends? —are often 
asked by girls These girls may be trying to identify and 
learn from a well hked teacher what it is to be a female a 
woman Questions about the teachers marriage and spouse 
may also be asked If the teacher reacts with comfortable 
feelings to these questions the child can gam considerably 
m her own sexual development Teachers may of course 
be embarrassed by such curiosity about what they con 
sider personal ” One attractive woman teacher sensed a 
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great deal of interest m her on the part of a number of 
boys She was partly pleased, partly annoyed “I wish they 
wore as interested m the subject matter I am teaching as 
they are m me I” Another reaction is to ignore the obvious 
sexual cunosity about the teacher and fall back on or re 
treat mto subject matter One male science teacher does 
this most effectively The girls m his science class have 
developed as avid an mterest m science topics as they have 
personally m him’ 

Some children, too, are very obviously aware of the sex 
ual interest that teachers have m each other They observe 
the man teacher seekmg out and talking to the pretty 
teacher doivn the hall, whether m the lunchroom, the cor 
ndor, or other places where it is obvious to children Gos 
sipmg about the rumored romantic interest of one teacher 
in another is not infrequent This curiosity is fed consider 
ably if two teachers m the same school become engaged or 
are mamed to each other This event can provide many 
months of “gossip" for children, as well as for other adults 
m the school 

Another event that can arouse much sexual cunosity and 
school discussion is the pregnancy of a teacher Since 
many teachers who become pregnant nowadays continue 
to teach as long as is possible, or permitted, children are 
exposed to the teacher dunng most of her pregnancy They 
often raise questions, and the teacher herself may share 
some of her pregnancy feelings and expenences with her 
class Pregnancy can provide the opportunity for much 
child learning if the teachcr^s feelings are not too uncom 
fortable or embarrassing 

Some of the sexual feelings in the classroom arc aroused 
b) the active behavior of children who arc expressing 
toward each other ihclr awakening interest in sexual mat- 
ters Some children have “bojfnends" and “girlfriends’* of 
the opposite sex at fairly joung ages At joungcr ages chll 
dren arc open about their cunosiij concerning physical 
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differences between males and females Exploration, 
touching, doctor and nurse games, etc , are frequent 
In fifth or sixth grade this interest in the opposite sex 
includes many of the children either directly or indirectly 
Flirting, teasing, showing off, and love notes are accom 
panied by what sometimes appears to be continuous inter- 
action with and attraction toward members of the opposite 
sex For some children this preoccupation is great For all 
children it has powerful interest and one questions 
vvhether sexual mterest within schools ever subsides 
Teachers at almost all grade levels are conhonted with 
their pupils’ mterest in the opposite sex Subject matter in 
education competes, often unsuccessfully, with the pupils’ 
interest in sexual matters from Junior High on up 
Interest m the same sex on the part of children can also 
arouse strong feehngs for teachers One very masculine 
appearing male teacher reported that he could take the 
aggressive kids anytime,” but he just couldn't stand ‘ effem 
mate boys ” His feelings were strong “Ihey get to me I 
just don’t want to be bothered by them ” Other teachers 


react ivith anger and rejection 

Some children pretend to be members of the opposite 
sex ‘Tomboys” in our culture are generally more accepta- 
ble to adults than "sissies ” This is probably because the 


status of males in our society is still considerably higher 
than the status of females So boys who exhibit “female 
behavior of any kind usually arouse disturbing feelings for 
teachers Expressing sexual or body cunosity with others 
of the same sex, which is 'natural” for preadolescent chil 
dren can be upsetting to some teachers who see homo 
sexuality as an inevitable result The two boys who go into 
the cloakroom together to explore secretly some obvious 
sexual matter may be especially upsetting 

Another form of sexual behavior evidenced by young 

children in the classroom “'“X’ 

whether out of cunosity or to reheve tension, may handle 
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their genitals or press their legs together in obvious sexual 
rhythm while m the classroom. Teachers react with 
varying feelmgs to child masturbation Most teachers 
‘mtellectually accept” such behavior as normal, mevitable, 
and unharmful Emotionally, however, masturbation can 
readily produce a different set of reactions m a teacher If 
not embarrassment, certainly feelmgs about the social un- 
acceptabihty of masturbation are readily felt by teachers 
Some teachers are appalled by a child displaying such 
behavior m pubhc Feelmgs can run high about this mode 
of sexual expression 

Educational events m the classroom may have sexual 
connotations or cause sexual arousal A picture portrayed 
m a film m geography class showing a Polynesian mother 
breast feedmg her baby, cutouts of magazme advertise- 
ments displaymg ladies undergarments, poetry and litera 
ture with direct or mdirect sexual references, observations 
of animals openly havmg bowel movements, or animals 
displaymg their gemtals durmg the class tnp to the zoo, 
the study of animal and human bodies m biology class — 
are all examples of learmng situations that arouse sexual 
feelmgs for children The teacher then is often confronted 
with gigghng, whispenng, etc 

Where sex education is directly a part of the cumculum, 
the teacher is forcibly faced with sexual reactions and 
questions Some teachers deal with the children’s tremen- 
dous cunosity m sex education class by sticking ngidly to 
biological and physical explanations and discussions 
Other teachers attempt more open discussions and deal 
with petting, the piU, and the host of other normal areas of 
sexual interest 

Menstruation seems to receive more attention than other 
developmental sexual experiences of children This is un- 
doubtedly because in our consumer-onented society, men- 
struation has great commercial interest The companies 
that sell products for girls to buy have for many years 
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produced booklets and films on menstruaUon with the ob- 
vious intention of selling their products along with educat- 
ing the young girl Since the advent of boys into adoles- 
cence IS not accompanied by a similar commercial need, 
there has been less interest m educational matenaJ for 
boys Because of this lack of public interest, male adoles- 
cent behavior may be more embarrassing for teachers to 
cope with 


Adjustments made by teachers to their own feelmgs and 
to children’s feelmgs about sexual matters vary considera- 
bly Some teachers react to the crude, awkward, and often 
unsuccessful attempts of children to emulate adult sexual- 
ity with a great deal of sympathy and understanding One 
woman teacher recalls vividly the crushes she had as a 
child, particularly when she was m sixth grade She now 
teaches sixth grade and is able to react tenderly and sensi 
lively to the sexual expression of her pupils Other reac- 
tions are more severe Some teachers get angry and at 
tempt to directly forbid such behavior “^e don’t do that 
kind of thing in school ” Other teachers discuss issues such 
as dress and manners openly with children Still other 
teachers, whether as part of the curriculum or not, discuss 
the sexual questions of children in the classroom Many 
teachers, and parents too, have discovered that the first 
few times they discuss sexual issues with children, they are 
most uncomfortable After many discussions, adults more 
freely toss around terms hke penis and vagina and commu- 
nicate to children more normal and comfortable accept- 


ance of sexuahty 

There are, however, still powerful forces in ourselves 
workmg toward discomfort about sex There is no reason 
why teachers should not have the same range of hangups 
about sex as everyone else in our society In addition, our 
sexual values are changing, and teachers 
else may be confused or unsure about ivhat they really 
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believe. Such sexual issues as the pill, virginity, the double 
standard, premarital intercourse, etc., are issues that con- 
cern teachers personally. They also concern the older chil- 
dren they teach. These are the very issues about which our 
entire society has differing viewpoints and varying feel- 
ings. 

Perhaps in this area of life, more than in almost any 
other, the teacher learns as he teaches. He may find him- 
self forced to question his own sexual beliefs as he faces 
the probing, open sexual interest of children. He may gain 
comfort and ease in sexual discussion by the experience of 
discussing sex with children in the classroom or in private 
conferences. He can better understand his own humanity 
as he faces the human yearnings and questions of the child 
who seeks a real education. 
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Race in the Classroom 


Mrs FERRARI TEACHES SECOND GRADE IN AN INNER CITT 
school She is white More than three quarters of the 
pupils in her class are black Mrs Ferrari was brought up 
m an Italian neighborhood There were few Negro pupils 
where she attended school, and she had no Negro fnends 
Even in college there were only a handful of Negro stu 
dents, and they tended to congregate by themselves 

Until recently Mrs Ferrari s contacts with Negroes have 
been minimal She views herself as open minded and un 
prejudiced m her feelings about race She herself chose to 
teach in a predommantly Negro school, even over the ob 
jection of her parents Compared to her parents and their 
generation, she considers herself quite liberal She hkes her 
teaching and has fond feelmgs for many of the children in 
her class She has met most of their parents, and though 
she feels a little uneasy with some of them, she sees them 
mainly as conscientious, sincere people who are deeply 
concerned about their children Few of them lit into any of 
the stereotypes she has heard about Negroes 

She does however, have one obvious problem m which 


187 
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race plays a part This problem is with Charles Charles is 
an active, mischievous black boy, who gets into trouble so 
frequently that Mrs Ferrari feels the need to disciphne 
him But when she gets to the point of pressuring Charles 
about his behavior, he reacts m a way that disturbs Mrs 
Ferrari no end He looks her right m the eye and blurts out, 
“You’re only picking on me cuz Im colored! This reaction 
shakes her up, leaving her sometimes m utter confusion 
Why does this bother her so"? She knows full well she is not 
picking on Charles because of his race Or is she? 

Mrs Ferrari and many teachers like her feel uneasy, un 
comfortable, about Negroes Considenng the degree and 
intensity of conflict between the races in this country, 
these feelings are certainly neither rare nor pecuhar 
Nevertheless it bothers her to feel this way It occasionally 
results in her avoiding her responsibility to discipline 
Charles She finds herself backing away from potential con 
flict with him and letting him get away with things she 
would not let other children do 

Feelings about race in this country are disquieting to say 
the least They can quickly bubble over into a vanety of 
negative and guilty feelings, explosions of hate and acts of 
violence These feelings are well known between the white 
and black races, but feelings also run high between whites 
and Puerto Ricans, whites and Mexican Americans, whites 
and Amencan Indians 

Tlic important feelings that are aroused by racial differ 
cnccs in the classroom arc primarily feelings of supcnority 
and inferiority The white majority group in our society 
has maintained a superior position of power, status and 
i\calth for many jears Inevitably accompanying this posi 
tion arc feelings of superiority, righteousness, and prestige 
In general, the white majonty possesses these feelings 
toward all minority groups These superior feelings arc the 
heart of all majority minonly group problems whether be 
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tween two racial groups, two religious groups, two socio- 
economic groups, two occupational groups, etc 
Though supenor infenor feelings are important them- 
selves, they create additional feelings for many majority 
group members Most human beings feel some sense of 
wrongness or guilt when they are in a position of advan- 
tage over someone else, or when they are well to-do and 
others are poor, or when they are accepted and others are 
rejected Many whites feel some sense of guilt about the 
superior feelmgs and actions of their own majority group 

Some ivhites, of course, immediately cover up their gudt 
with a host of defensive measures, mcludmg hostility, 
prejudiced remarks, etc These defensive remarks always 
portray mmonty group members as lazy, worthless, pas 
sive, trouble making, immoral, spongmg, etc These defen 
sive devices serve only one purpose — to convince whites 
that mmonty groups are truly mfenor and therefore to 
relieve any guilt about feelmg or actmg m an arrogant 
way 

For many years whites were able to cover up this guilt 
by avoiding situations where the mfenor position of non 
white groups was evident This avoidance was accom 
plished by segregation, ghettos, and discnmijiation fn re- 
cent years, however, nonwhite groups have made many 
successful and dramatic efforts to face whites with their 
true feelings Militancy, demonstrations, marches even 
nots have served as acts of recognition For many whites, 
they have increased the general awareness of the inequiia 
ble relationship between the races 

Whites m the classroom, child and teacher alike must 
therefore cope with these feelings of guilt and hostility 
toward Negroes or other mmonty groups It is probable, 
for example, that Mrs Ferran had problems disciplining 
Charles because her uneasiness was compounded by feel 

the^ajonty group's feelings stem from a superior po- 
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sition, the minority group has consequently to cope with 
an mfenor position Unavoidably, the minority group — 
with its minimal power, status, and wealth — feels mfenor, 
downtrodden, hurt, and rejected These feehngs may well 
be expressed in the classroom Such feehngs are also easily 
turned into anger 

Racial feehngs can become especially awkward when, as 
IS usually the case, a class is composed of mixed races 
Fighting is hable to occur along racial hnes, and for this 
reason some teachers prefer a segregated class, because 
this does tend to cut down some of the racial tension 
among the children If the teacher is of a different race 
than most of the children, this, too, produces more oppor 
tunity for racial feehngs to be expressed 

Hostihty IS a normal feehng for children to feel and ex 
press in the classroom But racial anger adds a new and 
more dramatic dimension to normal hostihty There are 
many opportunities for fighting to include a racial element, 
or for racial feehngs to be aroused as children naturally 
have blows with each other The teacher has to cope with 
her feehngs about this kind of fighting and, m addition, her 
own feelings about race Hostihty may be directed toward 
the teacher either because she is a teacher, or because of 
her race or both Angry children may use such terms as 
“white bitch” or terms like “cracker” when they feel anger 
at a white teacher 

When the Reverend Martm Luther King, Jr , was killed 
by a white man, tremendous hostihty toward whites was 
expressed by Negro children in the classroom One white 
teacher reports that when the children realized that King 
was killed by a white man, it was as if for the first time 
they became vividly aware of the fact tliat their teacher 
was also white She felt most uneasy and had a strange, 
alienated feeling about children whom she knew well and 
loved Racial conflict in the local community or elsewhere 
in the nation inevitably arouses such feelings for children 
and teachers alike 
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Since any discipline can arouse hostility in children, the 
white teacher may be the recipient of ordmary anger over 
disciplme which is compounded with racial hate “1 don't 
have to mind you, white teacher!” "I'm not gonna mind 
you white people ” 

Negro teachers also have to cope with racial anger from 
Negro children Mrs Hall is a Negro She teaches a second 
grade composed mostly of Negro children Arthur is a 
playful, energetic black boy who sometimes gets out of 
hand He snatched a penal from one of the white boys m 
the class and teased him about it Mrs Hall stepped m and 
told Arthur he had to return the pencil Arthur quickly 
blurted out to the other children, "She's just taken up with 
those white kids ” Mrs Hail finally had to explam to Ar- 
thur that she could not permit anyone m the class to take 
thmgs from anyone else She emphasized that if the occa 
Sion occurred, she would protect Arthur the same as any 
other child m the class Arthur never accused her of favor- 
ing whites again But to be accused of being an “Uncle 
Tom” in the classroom gave this Negro teacher a few 
rough moments of mner turmoil 

■VMien prejudice is expressed by younger white children, 
they are usually repeating what they have heard from the 
adults around them One teadier m a mixed class over 
heard a white child say to her Negro fnend, “My mother 
said that Negroes arc dirty ' The term nigger may be used 
by children m anger or otherwise Typical stereotypes 
about Negroes are also repeated Mrs Smith, a first grade 
teacher who happens to be Negro, heard a white girl in her 
class say m anger to her Negro fnend while they were 
arguing “Negroes are mean, they hke to fight, curse, and 
kill each other” Mrs Smith calmly dealt with this situa 
Uon by explaimng that ‘ you can find that kmd of behavior 
in all races Several children pointed out that Mrs Smith 
was black and didnt act that way at all The two girls 
quickly restored their fnendship but Mrs Smith and other 
Negro teachers are frequently confronted with racial feel 
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ings in the classroom. One white first grader innocently 
told her Negro teacher, “My mother said I had a nigger for 
a teacher,” and then spontaneously added, “I think you’re 
beautiful.” 

Teachers as a professional group undoubtedly reflect the 
full range of racial feeling and prejudice that exist in our 
entire society. It is unavoidable then that within the 
school teachers will express racial feelings and prejudices 
to each other. Often these feelings are expressed uncon- 
sciously — the prejudiced teadier is not fully aware, if at 
all, of the impact that a remark, a phrase, or a comment 
may make. 

Typical remarks in the teachers’ room and elsewhere 
carry racial feelings in a disguised fashion. These remarks 
might even appear to the white teachers who utter them as 
devoid of racial feeling. Critical remarks made about per- 
sons on welfare or the unemployed are sometimes made 
with no obvious racial feeling, but are readily interpreted 
by minority teachers as reflecting some innate prejudice. 
Tales told about how Negroes or other minority races now- 
adays are receiving preferential treatment in hiring are a 
frequent source of such feeling. Remarks like “You’ve got 
to treat them harshly — it’s the only language they under- 
stand” reflect a racist view about all Negroes. Emphasis on 
such statistics as “thirty percent of the Negro families in 
this school have no father in the home” seems to ignore 
what must be an equally valid fact — that the other 70 
percent of the Negro families in this school do have a fa- 
ther in their home. 

Many white teachers who have deliberately chosen to 
teach in all-white schools have definite racial feelings when 
Negroes or other minority group members are transferred 
to their school in order to achieve some integration in the 
classroom. Open enrollment, busing plans, bringing to- 
gether the children of different races for special curriculum 
projects and programs — all this often arouses racial feel- 
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mgs m teachers who have dehberately chosen to avoid 
contact with nunority groups 

Teachers are also exposed to racial feelings m the com- 
munity at large One white teacher reported the reactions 
of onlookers as she took her predominantly Negro kinder- 
garten class for a walk m the community around the 
school Most of the persons livmg near the school knew 
some of the children or were their parents Their responses 
were friendly and favorable They waved at the group of 
children walkmg two by two and were pleased with the 
school and the teacher A few short blocks away, the 
neighborhood changed, becommg predommantly white 
Bystanders ignored the children The teacher entered a 
grocery store to buy the children cookies and was shocked 
when the man behmd the counter actually refused to sell 
her cookies for ‘ those children ” 

Teachers get it from other sides as well Young white 
teachers who choose to teach m the mner city often have 
to cope with negative reactions from their own parents If 
they are m conflict with their parents, their choice of 
school feeds the fires of parent child battlmg Socially, 
teachers have to face remarks like, Hfou poor thmg, you 
teach m an inner city school?’ One education professor, 
evaluatmg a student, said, “You are too mtelhgent to waste 
your talent workmg in the slums ” The barrage of negative 
racial feeling hitting the teacher can be tremendous 

In addition to vanous hostile feebngs, teachers often 
face feebngs of hurt, rejection, and fear which are aroused 
by the poor relationships of the races in our society 
Young children who have not as yet learned to cover up 
their hurt usually express these feebngs more openly 
Often white teachers who have not previously faced the 
full impact of racism m our society are amazed at the 
depth of feeling m mmonty group children 

Miss Hednck teaches first grade She is white, a warm. 
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affectionate person, and particularly sensitive to the feel- 
ings of children. Perhaps partly because of this, the chil- 
dren in her class easily reveal to her what they feel. Most of 
them are Puerto Rican or Negro. One day the class went 
on a field trip to a candy manufacturing concern in the 
downtown area. The streets were crowded with white 
faces. Several of the children were clearly afraid and not 
just of the crowds. They hung onto their teacher and her 
assistant: “Will they like me?” “Will they hurt us?” seemed 
to be their fear. An older, twelve-year-old white girl was 
especially friendly to them. They were surprised, almost 
startled. Back at school several children announced with 
obvious pleasure, “She’s my friend.” This same class had 
earlier discussed with great concern the assassinations of 
Reverend King and Robert Kennedy ^vith the feeling that 
“white people are killers.” 

Another white teacher reported young children talk- 
ing about race with great fear and then suddenly ask- 
ing, “Do you sUll love us, Mrs. Femo?” “Why wouldn’t 
I?” she answered. “Because we’re colored,” one child 
responded. 

Teachers naturally respond to these expressions of feel- 
ings with many feelings of their own. Minority group 
teachers have to make the same adjustments to prejudice 
that all minority group members make. Bitterness mixed 
with determination or loss of faith in the white bureauc- 
racy that controls the schools is not an unusual reaction. 
Many teachers maintain a great deal of affection and kind- 
ness in their relations with children of all races. But the 
inner strain, the emotional turmoil, may bo great and is not 
easily hidden. 

On the other hand, feelings of understanding, love, and 
compassion which develop between mcmlwrs of dlfrcrcni 
races can be equally powerful. Tlicy develop Iwiwecn 
teachers out of friendship and shared experience. Tlicy dc- 
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velop between teachers and children out of the learning 
relationship itself One white teacher put it this way, “It 
makes me feel humble I am the first white person these 
kids will get to know well This will make a lifelong im 
pression on them The responsibihty is enormous ” 



14 


Dealing with Feelings: 

The Encounter with Self 


Throughout this book, chapter by chapter, the evi 
dence has grown The teacher does inevitably experience, 
in the classroom, the full range of human feeling The 
young, inexperienced teacher descnbed m the introduction 
to this booV, was overwhelmed by her feebngs Many 
teachers feel this kind of reaction in themselves at some 
time in their educational career Other teachers are more 
frequently troubled by their feelings, often quite acutely 
Every teacher and parent in daily contact wth children 
has his times of concern and trouble, his times of disturb- 
ing and upsetting feeling 

^Vhcn the teacher docs become aware of his inner 
life — his feelings — there are inevitable questions “How 
can 1 deal with these feelings?” “What arc some of the 
answers and solutions to these kinds of situations?” “How 
do I get out of this mess?” “What is the best way to cope 
with m)sclf?” 

Tlicsc questions can lake on a pleading, demanding 


19G 
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toie “So what do I do about jt?” 'Give us some answers ” 
teU me what to dol ’ “How would you deal with this (and 
ot situation?” These questions can even become angry in 
tone Resentment is expressed “You never give us an- 
swers", “You never really solve anythmg”, Talking doesn't 
hejp ” 


Learning to deal with one’s feelings is a profoundly per- 
sonal process There is no easy technique or method that 
can be copied from others There is no simple process of 
seeking solutions or answers from others which may then 
be imitated by the troubled teacher as a means of dealing 
with his own feelings 

Sometimes "takmg” a technique or method from another 
person does seem an easy way out “What should I do?” is 
the question asked, and the answer given (by another 
teacher, the principal, or some educational specialist) is, 
“Why don’t you try this?” or, “When that happened to me, I 
did . " 


Occasionally, but rarely, such direct imitation of a 
method "works ” By works, one merely means that the im- 
mediate problem or feehng disappears or is reduced to 
more manageable proportions More frequently, however, 
takmg over someone else’s solution just doesn’t work for 
many reasons The heart of the matter is that each person 
must find his own solution to coping with himself and liv- 
ing with his feehngs This solution must be individually 
attained, because the ultimate technique or solution is no- 
where near as significant as the actual process we engage 
in to achieve our unique solution 


Mrs Smith is having trouble with a stealing problem m 
her class Johnny has occasionally been involved in taking 
pencils from other children, and once was accused of 
"steahng” a book These situations quickly settled down 
and did not seem senous Yesterday, however, as she en- 
tered the classroom Mrs Smith caught Johnny fumbling 
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^ourtd in her purse on the desk He was embarrassed 
out bemg caught, and she was unsure how to deal with 
im She postponed the confrontation ivith him by telhne 

onhfday™ 

cpif occasion to chat briefly with 

eyeral more experienced teachers in the lounge W 

em "“r --rned^r o 

oreSnT ‘heir 

“> he stnct with those 
n Jit avyay ” '™"g I Pumsh them 

-h'!rha?pte?Ue; u^^a,,” ‘h™ 

neyer happens ag™ - ‘h« ehfld. and ,t 

wiU probab™'iwVS1LdfdJ*”''^ “I just Ignore It It 
of „ . P Most kids do some of this and grow out 

probably^seSg *tenuon°from’'‘'^°'‘’f 
Jilte that last month The teache a situation 

bor helper She praised h^a” ‘h" ‘o be 

doing fine now” “ 8^^=“ deal, and the kids 

she left the teacLrs-loungrshe"^ Patiently But as 
toddly Whose adyice shouM “"fused, to put it 

professional advice from nhvs*’^ ™ seekmg 

from automobde or TV renaim"*"^ " technical advice 
as many different opinions flonerally get 

^oek out In such a s^ZZlZ of experts /on 

neatly by flndmg fte ei^n'^ f°ur prob- 

•ho solution you have alread^”rn° m 

th problem with human “P™ yourself 

there is never just oZZZ h'havior, of course, is that 
■‘here are always m^^ “ behaves m a 
hich eientually affect LwTchfld'^r' “h 
ohild behaves Johnny 
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may steal because it will get him attention from the 
teacher He doesn’t get attention from the teacher because 
Mrs Smith dislikes his whmmg, clmging behavior He 
whines and clmgs because at home he has discovered that 
whining, clinging behavior is the only way to get attention 
from his mother His mother othenvise ignores him be 


cause she is having a mantal problem One of the reasons 
she IS having a mantal problem is that her husband is 
havmg problems wlh his job where his adequacy and mas 
culimty are threatened by his boss, etc , etc 

Mrs Smith wants to know why Johnny steals Because 
his father is being treated badly by his boss? Because she 
(Mrs Smith) dislikes clmgmg behavior, which is due to 
the fact that as a child her mother pumshed her because 
she herself clung or was too dependent? Why did the teach- 
er’s mother react to clinging this way? TOat about her 
mother? Who started all this? Adam and Eve, of course 


Where else can Mrs Smith go with this kind of thinkmg? 

In addition to this problem of attributing responsibility, 
children may behave in a similar way but for a completely 
different set of reasons Mrs Franklin offered her explan^ 
ation for steahng “Be stnct I punish them right away ^ 
Mrs Franklm may be nght If a child steals because of 
lack of firmness at home, strictness might be called or 
However, she may be dead wrong If he steals to get the 
teacher’s attention, firmness will probably do nothing to 
solve his problem and may, m fact, make him fee more 
rejected by the teacher Moreover, he may steal tor other 
reasons, for example, to get money to buy the fnendship o 
his peers Obviously, if this were so, it would certam y 
preferable to help him get along better wi ” __ 

dren Firmness will not even begin to help im wi 
ability to make fnends, if that is what reaUy ^ 

What with all these factors affecting the chi 
lor, you would thmk findmg a 
knotty enough What further complicates 
ment IS the feelings the teacher has about steahng and 
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about the child The teadier who beheves m sternness 
often wants to stamp out stealing because it angers her 
Mrs Franklin may have been treated harshly as a child 
when she did wrong, and her tone is consequently punitive 
and unsympathetic 

Miss Female feels more sympathy for the child Another 
teacher may even feel sorry for him Still another teacher 
feels deeply hurt that a child will steal from her purse 
Another teacher may feel a deep sense of failure as a 
teacher because a child m his class behaved m such a fash 
ion Mrs Smith’s personal feelmgs about steahng may be 
still different ^ ^ 


Smce the teacher has such feelings, the advice she at 
tempts to follow may be doomed to failure because her 
oivn feelmgs are completely mconsistent with the tech- 
mque emg suggested The teacher who feels sorry for 
hurt, cannot feel stem and strict at 

mth I]’® react 

to ® “P “ taiots trying 

to follow an experts advice when his own feelings ar^st 

^ Wthld advice’^^en cS 

w^ fle«bir^„,H of infants, many a 

schedule ngidly seT b7*the”’77' ® 

changed thL advice an^ 

scheduled feeding whenever recommending un 

orgamzed mother! revolted ^“"Sry. well- 

suit in either case iva Soinst such fiexibihty The re 

Probabl, mixed up baL“"so"Mrf7"®i,''7™''”“® 
her own reacuon to stealmv .r.^7 “ ®’T'°re 

feelings about Johnnys behfvior “ 

teacher wh*mereIy‘’co7« the aT”^‘ 7"'"® 

exercise her own intellieenre 7“ another does not 

to deal with sicahnt b! She learns 

oc no. She does n!t "'^<=‘•' 0 . it is called for 

path), her own experimcc ^eT “’"P^'^^ton and em 
pc ence She does not understand why 
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she is using the method she is, only that it sometmes 
works She cannot understand why it does not work in 
those situations where it is not relevant 

Copying other people’s advice does nothing ^evebp 
the inner resources and strengths of ‘'f f 
teacher gains no understanding of *he c , ’ . 

important, she gams no understantog of her ^ 
and reactions It is an approach that f 
mvn self-her competence. “" t^nth 

denies her the abihties she " T* Xbb 

when faced with another case o different 

will have different causes and pos ib^ ^dependent 

feelmgs Advice givmg reduces to It^usuaUy 

competence in copmg with P jj,,, 

renders the teachers, the books, 

principal, school psychologist, other teachers. 

And If you are st.II unconvmced ^ l-lauons to- 
ent in advice givmg, most part the 

own behavior in the ctoaro ,,g,,a„or The teacher 

teacher reacts automatically someone 

acts on her own feelmg. not ^ basis of her 

told her to do She or can take time 

own bemg at the der the advice of oUiers 

to count to ten, then J me most part, painful 

before she acts We " J,np TTm behavior we 

though It may seem. „e ,o react differently 

exprfss IS a part b^ different next time m some 

next ome, we ourselves must “ ^^ticaUy deal with a 
way We can aP“''‘“‘'°"'7o to extent that we ourselves 
child m a new way only to U. 
have become new 

taneously feel * of the' cry 

month? j be one that anses ou 

The process seems to o 
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being of the teacher With courage, with humihty, with a 
certain sureness, the teacher says to himself, “This is it, 
fella, get dmvn to business " or. “I said, kid, you’d better do 
something” or, “I finally stood on my two feet and said the 
hell with the theory course ” Sometimes this inner strength 
IS conscious, the teacher is aware of it The teacher actu- 
ally faces himself as a person, talks to himself, pulls him 
self up “by his bootstraps ” Other times the process is 
unconscious There is less awareness of it, less conscious 
understandmg of what is going on while it is going on 
Sometimes the process appears to the teacher only as he 
looks back Then and only then does some of it seem to 
make sense, to fit together, to become a piece 

This encounter with oneself is a purely personal expen- 
cnce ISo one else can do u for the teacher It is the ulti- 
mate in loneliness, as described by Moustakas in his book 
by that title 

Each teacher must make her own way, deal with her 
otvn self And )et, other people can help or hinder this 
process Others can support the teacher’s struggle, ignore 
it, partake of it, or share it 

Whether informally or spontaneously, others can help 
More formally planned conferences or discussions can also 
help if properly handled In either case, the real essence of 
external help is the sharing by others of their own true 
scUcs, their own feelings, ihcir oivn real hfe struggles To 
the extent that others— whether they be teachers, parents, 
or children, supenisors, principals, or professors — offer of 
thcmscUcs personally, ^al is the extent to which the 
teacher Is supported in her own struggle for selfhood 

Tlicsc sharing experiences can take place in the teachers' 
lounge, brief mccUngs In the hall. In talks after school, 
during drinks at the local bar, or any informal setting 
where meaningful human contacts arc possible These sclf- 
entoumers can also take place, although they do so less 
In^uenth. at meetings seminars, courses, and workshops 
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Certain requirements in the external situaUon seem to 
enable the inquiring teacher to engage more effectively m 

self>encounter. , 

It IS imperauve that the interaction between the teacher 
and others be based on sharing of actual personal expen- 
ences If involvement of the participants does not f 

discussion of personal experiences, it must do so 
in order to be personaUy meaningful Sometimes discus^- 
sions begin elsewhere, perhaps with a 
child, or exploration of such a topic as social P ■ 
or a problem a child is having in the classroom, or a discus 
Sion of some theoretical or research issue 
Self-encounter becomes possibe as 
this iniuattng topic a shanng o en ^ 

expenences Not just Johnn/s cas . tj,pughts 

(the teacher) do, how terns ea^Tto Jururediis 
and experiences? 0‘’"°“tefined as such from the begm- 
kind of “happening” if it is defined 

ning Rather than choose such a p ^ „i„ch is 

ment of children, let’s call P parents Discussing 

usually the real issue for teac g^pounts of personal 

fighting can very tl^classmom, my own fighting 

encounters — yesterday in ^ ij.™ at home who fight 

as a child with peers, my ^ prmcipal How 

and tease each other, my piers? Should I 

do I deal with my oivn j ^bout hittmg a 

use physical P™‘®bment? Ho npts, in 

child? When IS hitting ““P^e, Have I ever been hit by 
Vietnam? Should po ice ^ 

someone? How did I feel? ,p„t,on is personal, the 

The inquiry is ondless, * be ■hsqo'<=»"& 

discovery is e"bghtening ™ P becomes, the mo 

r^aiTifiil The more personal Teachers discover that 

sr. iS -z" 

fusion “ 
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principles, no answers, only a process, an encounter with 
oneself which can have personally gratifying results 
A crucial requirement for this kind of sharing is some 
reassurance to the teacher that such discussion will not 
cause hun to feel hurt He has real concern that his reputa- 
tion might be damaged, his ego deflated, that others will 
look don-n upon him, value him less as a human bemg 
ometimes when the inner pressures are so great, teachers 
will spill out their feehngs mthout concern for any such 
extermd consequences At these times the teacher can no 
longer hold m what must be expressed 

tea^heTf^}^ “ spiUmg-out expenence, the 

Wat reduL^^n^r reveahng so much of himself 
™ers If Iv r ‘he reaction of 

sunng to revearWsrif" u" at'"’ t ‘ 

.ant Keia; r^veMs h^^ck “"P"' 

engage in self-disclo«ft»« j u Or does he, too, 

A principal rclatine his personaUy involved? 

"ithout any cgo-helEhienr* flic classroom 

humanit) to teachers and ^ ®™helbshments reveals his 
fliemsehes encourages them to safely reveal 

.ng^rtfe';: „TnTh:;utkl^^^^^^^^^^ =har- 

a technique that will snlvn^i. answer, a soluuon, 

discussed 'Vhy bother exploit' P™hlem being 
Ing disagreement, hitti^a chfld "and In"’? ! 
ha'c to do is -keep the child no ’ I ^ If all you 

pat him to work « ashing black^rd'?- "“h- “"d 
Is aaualli accepted by the Inouiri ® ®°'“don 

all exploration, all undcntandln ““ ‘hlnking, 

thority figures feel that the nn^n 'r°’’ ^"’^tlmcs au- 
nalm, ,bi, u.e, base aLvers'^ror ul’’"'" «' 

'f .I’C) seek this prestige bj^ffL ’ '’"’hicms of teachers 
sa t>) offering answers to the prob- 
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lems teachers reveal, the experience of self-encounter 
never eets off the ground The principal makes his point 
Teachers may eith^ agree or disagree with *e au*onty, 
but sharing of personal expenence “ ^/„ne’s 

carious, if not impossible In this case, jjsa„ee 

personal expenence, it can only be to yj » 
with the answer of the Pf;“f,;r™eapcn 

then not a means of self-discove^bu 
m the battle against or m suPP^^^ „ho 

less to say the prmcipal '“J Q(j,er teachers can 

seeks prestige through giving 

also cut off discussions by this memo discussions 

TTie most meanmgful value “^„,t human 

IS the surprising d.scoveiy of teal 

beings put tremendous hidmg^their feelings 

being, disguismg *e.r mie f “ /„,ay find them- 
The result is that A a/if they were phan 

selves interacting with ea „o, revealed, but 

toms or shadows, their real substanc 
hidden, mvisible feebnes of others are 

In sdf-revealmg discussions ^^J^^^^rery can be a 
discovered, and the exciteroe f u^de 

rrtal, hke everyanejls;^ ‘^Shumaf foneh- 

as a person and through the depth 
tt can open awmd<>w^ othjs sh^e my _ 
ness T f ^^"^riences ' “I others who 

grtrlt-producing^^-^^ has problems "Ibere 
not the jj„g of inadequacy private 

abnormal Ibem 

feelings are not really 
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heightened self-regard as one discovers that teachers who 
were putting on such exteriors as success or calm or sophis- 
tication were feeling underneath their own private fears, 
inadequacies, hurts, and angers. 


The encounter with self is not merely a self-revealing 
a self-discovery process. The teacher discovers how he 
feels about children’s behavior, and about himself. He dis- 
covers some of his values as a human being and becomes 
aware of contradictions and confusions within himself. “I 
un erstMd myself better.” “I have a much better apprecia- 
lon 0 e whys of my behavior,” "I have looked at myself 
r ,?! ^ and still I am 

o;to Shm ” * feelings regarding one of my 

mvsolf^moT “I 

and denthc f become aware of the shades 

reactions "c typical teacher 

reactions to this kind of process. 

doSLVs*'we^not*^.w^ painful, there should be no 
pear “1 want ii ia ®"’*’®‘'a 5 slng contradictions ap- 
Sr;oo.”Tdon^ h r" 'O be obedient, but to be independ^ 
I get furious I hit “\Pbysical punishment, but when 

don’t." ' •“ “be Jane, but I just 

beinrpmducerhL'rt‘‘"‘l''’^'‘'®"“ human 

and fright. "I feei fcannor'T'’^’ '"""^hness, hopelessness, 
unhappy With th L rsm J everything," but “I’m still 
root." -I have anae; L“, ! what is "cor- 

to cope tvith outfide l^oblLT-Th^“”f f Inability 
with myself for not stating ® feehng of disgust 

have raised my ideals in LeV®' ' ' 

more comfortable about such^ttLT ' 'u" ‘'™" 

anger." “My shortcomincT ” ^higs as punishment and 

nie^ow.--L iTaru^: “> 

inward look, my comfort in some 
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situations will be lessened " “This is a good way to s 
problems, but evidently painful ” 

So the process of self-eneounter is accompanied by bo* 
positive and negative reaetions— feelings o 
hopelessness, of expansiveness and Imutation, ] y 
misery, of excitement and depression 

TTime are no easy, pleasant, and “"^““^^non 
live meaningfully with the fullness of . ^ help 
•mere are, of course, 

teachers to deal with their ^ngs when they 

the teacher particularly m coping '"‘^^"“f.hniques all 
are extreme mese are the deal with 

persons use to spill out, fen . Uariy teachers 

feebngs on more of an ^ school At home 

take home feelings that Me j^enc roommate, a 

they may be shared with a ynip , ^ persons 
spouse, or a fnend Also, they or ones 

a? home Gettmg angry at a ^ 

children is a typical they let their few 

It IS typical of most hum as ihey 

down within the con jjers who are charming 

would never do in pubhc glowenng 

hghtful creatures able to release thOT ^ 

monsters at home Her" safety of the fam 

feebngs m the eomparatwe for thi 

Uy Chddren and “lace to be themselves 

jTit was? well choked - ^ ^ 

teelmgsweregma. ..^p P-J'^an^io 1.^ 

teachers, as m other work that 7 cnnie teach 

cupy themselves ^ fp(>lmcs temporan y 

j /lict 
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analysis Reco\ery from disturbing expenences often takes 
place dunng vacations or retreats, or just when seemg 
different people and new places One nun reported that she 
and her sister teachers had difficulty recovermg from the 
problems of the teachmg day because the entire school 
staff hved together m the same convent They needed the 
opportumty to meet other people, nonteachers and persons 
from outside their school situation Recovery can some- 
times be fostered by changmg schools, changmg prmci 
pals, e\en changmg hairdos, etc 

There are, of course, many patcdi up, temporary tech 
mques The Scotch tape or bailmg wire approaches to 
holdmg oneself together work better for some teachers 
than for others Denymg blaming others, feehng sorry for 
oneself, and coienng up can sometimes be effective, at 
least for a while Daydreaming, tranquilizers, and alcohol 
may offer temporary respite 

Some teachers utilize psychotherapy for help m copmg 
with and understanding their feelings Jersild (see Bibhog- 
raphy) has reported extensively on the value of counsel- 
ing, psychoanalysis, and other psychotherapies for teach- 


Feelmgs aroused m school can be released in activities 
ar frorn the school buildmg One teacher drives ten traffic- 
ess mies each day and finds release m his car Other 
teac ers have sports, hobbies, and such activities as dra 
mati«, which permit steam to be released Becommg in 
'O ' ,1 not engulfed, m professional activities can pro- 

vide status to a Imv feehng teacher and may at the same 
me a to ones profession Even watchmg television, be- 
sides being relaxmg, can ser\e to let off steam The typical 
'f matching the TV box 

chair and screammg “encourag- 
inr words -klU. kiU. sock it to emP For some teachers 
anger can be released e^en this way 
There arc then many ways for teachers to deal wnth their 
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feelings One way or another, sooner or later, teiicher 
engages in some kmd of encounter with himself This en 
counL thrusts the teacher directly mto the joys and the 
torments of his struggle as a human be™g 

The teacher IS perhaps more fortunate* 

bemgs today Few persons today “8*^ ^ ^ ^ 

sonal encounters in their chosen ™cation “ 
a rare opportunity to develop his own humamty 


m his work 
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Uniqueness: 

The Paradox of Self-Discovery 


We have seen that teachers gain a great ^ 
they discover the similarities they share ivith o ® 
teachers The teacher is gratified to discover that ot e 
have experienced the very same feelings as he This shannS 
IS a significant mgredient in the process of discovenng 
meaning of one’s humamty 

Reassunng as this awareness may be, the teacher gams 
even a greater reassurance m self-en counter He recogniKS 
and accepts m himself that which is unique to himself ® 
other me is identical to -me, nor was there ever an identica 
me, nor ivill there ever be No other me even slightly re- 
sembles me m the complexity of my person, in the richness 
of my past life, and m the very special way m which 
interpret the world 

Each teacher, then, is different from all other teachers 
from all teachers living now, and all teachers who have 
ever lived or will ever hve Each teacher is a very specif 
human being, a unique person Each and every person 'V o 

210 
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IS called a teacher Is unlike all others who are also called 
teachers 

This uniqueness is inevitable. It is unavoidable, more 
over it IS inviolate This uniqueness cannot be eradicated 
to produce identical teachers, similarity of teaching, or 
uniformity of classroom teachmg behavior In spite ol 
efforts that might be made to achieve uniformity of teach 
ing performance, the uniqueness of each teacher ^esisti 
bly emerges and manifests itself in the classroom o 
ter what energies might be directed b> supervisors towar 
maintaining a uniform standard of teachmg performance, 
each teacher highlights his own special talents, a i ties, 
and strengths This uniqueness effectively negates t e con 
cept of a minimum uniform standard of teaching o 
which all approved and successful teachers supposedly 

conform , • xjo 

The teacher cannot adhere to an external standard w 
must express his oivn self, his own idiosyncrauc pattern 
mterests, experience, and excitement This pattern is i e 
tifiable solely as his own. just as his fingerprints are sole y 
his o^vn This book is replete with examples of the varia i 
and distinctiveness of teachers — one teacher loves ’ 

another science, one is dehghted by order an 
tion, another enjoys confusion and clutter one teac 
be firm and strict, another nurturmg and ® ^ 

teacher, as we have seen, has his own likes an ^ i > 
special feelmgs for specific child behavior ap 
chapter the feelings of teachers describe m 
methodically destroy the myth of teacher un o 

"™'th7teacher attempts to be what he ts not either m 
please himself or to gam the approval o o / . 

presses a facade m the classroom This faga e ^ tpacher’s 

sometimes rarely, oftentimes frequent y, y „ .jy or 
inability to deny to children what he y tmnmE this 
indirecdy his real self will be revealed Mamtainmg this 
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disguise places a teacher under the considerable strain of a 
most agonizuig human conflict — the demal of self 
The fact of a teacher’s uniqueness has many imphca 
tions Each teacher possesses his own special collection of 
traits or charactensucs It is impossible for any one teacher 
to possess all traits, all characteristics No smgle teacher 
can be equally competent m all the quahties of bemg a 
person One cannot be equaUy dehghted ivith music, with 

resuond geography, one person cannot 

reyond with equal emotion to both dependent boys and 
mdependent hoys, one person cannot beLth cautious and 

S' w’eur P-™ cannot refate 

fSd Onf ^‘^5'earolds, nme yearKilds. and fourteen 

^vhatrnfis^^fhred^SSgVtlh^ 

“iS Krxr:* : “ ^ 

or oharaoensuc a parson^ of ^ oPociBc trait 
have other traits or charactensucs 
endunng charactensuc and also posI«s “ 

are a cauUous and careful nersn^ opposite If you 
puisne or spontaneous t ’ ™ 

called for m dealing with childT" caution is 

‘-city or .nipulsivene:: mit 

one teacher or parent cannot ™ ™°'’c appropnate Any 

same adequacy if you express cm t"* ®“''®hons ivith the 
you are not a person wh^ ,s p,? openly, 

‘U"< At times rfservfrd oalmT ™""^ or dis 

"ath children At oth” tS T ’’c'PM m workmg 
opposite trait might be more aoff children the 

Parent cannot offer both k^tl‘'”f ^ °"C teacher 

same smeenty and adequacy ir behavior mth the 
ated about nature and «pf^aUv“ fervently ex 

he communicated to children ^ this fervor will 

rea“ w™'’ >t mth im^’' ^Pcctal 

-c»cds -thing- w nature ^d’S 

“™ais. he cannot possess 
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the same fervor for numbers, literature, mathematical 
symbols, painting, and innumerable other educational in 
terests Every teacher is limited All human bemgs are 
Mr Jones is considered a stnct teacher He is fair, just, 
good with children, and when it called for, he can be 
stern and stnct He believes deeply in obedience and 
order These are outstanding traits in his personahty The 
principal, for example, sends to Mr Jones's class those boys 
who seem to need strict treatment, and Mr Jones usually 
succeeds with them To be stem and stnct requires that 
Mr Jones not feel too deeply the hurts and disappoint 
ments of children He does feel ready sympathy for the 
need of children to be controlled by adults Mr Jones is 
not cruel nor is he cold or harsh with children He is how 
ever, unable to feel great concern for the troubles of chil 
dren — their hurts, their sorrows, their rejections Mr 
Jones’s particular strength, his stnctness, does not require 
that he be sensitive to other needs in children He is sym 
pathetic to their needs to be limited by adults, to the les 
sened anxiety some children feel when they sense that a 
teacher means it, no matter what This trait is outstandmg 
m Mr Jones But because he possesses it, he cannot feel 
sympathy for the hurt, pain and disappomtment children 
can feel Every human strength or attribute cames within 
It a built in hmitation — the mability to possess an oppos 
ing attnbute 

Is Mr Jones a good teacher? Of course! Does he under 
stand children? Yes, but some children more readily and 
sympathetically than others He has the normal hmitation 
of all human beings If both he and his supervisors recog 
mze this, he can easily be a supenor teacher The children 
who need what he has to offer can be funneled to him For 
those children in his class whom he does not understand 
well he can rely on other teachers to help him „ 

Often Mr Jones talks with Mrs Peck down ‘h® 
about the children he does not seem to understand Mrs 
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Peck has a different set of strengths She feels hurt, sorrow 
reiecuon easily She senses them readily in others Her 
strengths balance out Mr Jones's strengths She, too, in- 
evitably has her own hmitations caused by her strengths 
She has difficulty being stem with children, her strength, 
her sensitivity to their hurt, gels m the way Mr Jones 
sometimes helps her out by dealing sternly with a child in 
the hall or by backing up her discipline 

Neither Mr Jones nor Mrs Peck possess all the ideal 
characteristics theoretically called for m a teacher No one 
teacher can Mrs Peck will never, no matter how hard she 
tries, become like Mr Jones Mrs Peck may attend a 
course offered by a top-notch college professor, visit a psy- 
choanalyst regularly, or in some other way make a detcr- 
mmed effort to leam, to change She will probably learn 
much and change much, but she will never acquire the 
uniqueness of Mr Jones, nor lose her own uniqueness, her 
strengths, and her hnutations What she may gam, hope- 
fully IS an mcreased acceptance of her own hmitahons 
This acceptance could help her to lean more heavily, with- 
out resentment or envy, on persons hke Mr Jones, who has 
those very abihties she herself does not possess 
The next imphcation of the teacher’s uniqueness is 
highly significant Teachers typically look at most of their 
oivn traits and characteristics judgmentally Some traits 
are viewed as positive, good, admuable, others are per- 
ceived as less good or bad, as negative or as weaknesses 
The teacher then sees himself (and others, too, may look at 
him m this way) as possessmg some traits that are 
strengths and others that are weaknesses 
A crucial point here is that the negative judgments we 
apply to ourselves are purely arbitrary, relative, and roap- 
projmate These negative judgments are moreover often 
self-destructive The same trmt that is viewed as a weak 

bmn?" V Each and every 
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Miss Bames is an example She considffs hetseU a shy 
person As a child she often shied away from other chil- 
£en and was uncomfortable m the presence of 
Though she became more outgomg, underneath she is sM 
a ir\s\5 shy person For many years Miss Barnes judged her 
shyness as awealmess She felt deeply all kmds of real ani 
vmagmed losses in her hfe. which she attributed to her 
shyness Dunng her first few years of teachmg she felt her 
shyness prevented her from lelatmg to children m an out 
gomg, vavaaous marmer, as she observed several other 
teachers m her school apparently domg There was never 
any doubt in her mmd that her shyness hmited her compe- 
tence as a teacher and was m fact a senous weakness m her 
teachmg 

With expenence and some effort at self-encounter. Miss 
Barnes began to look at herself, the same self, differently 
Her shy, qmet, unobtrusive manner encouraged certam 
children to express themselves, accept help from her, and 
come out of their shells Her gentle, tender manner of re- 
lahng was completely appropriate for these children In 
terestmgly enough, these same children were terrified and 
extremely uncomfortable m the presence of the vivacious, 
outgomg teacher down the hall fihss Barnes has discov- 
ered that her shyness is mdeed a strength, a useful, needed 
attribute m her work as a teacher She can bnng out 
and foster the development of certain children in a 
way no other teacher m the school can Her umque- 
ness Is a value in her teachmg These children are 
now gainmg a great deal from Miss Barnes Prior to her 
^f-encoumer. Miss Barnes used to reject these children 
cy reminded her too pamfully of her own “weakness " 
She wanted to stamp out m them the very trait she was 
to stamp out m herself There is no longer any such 
* "eakness The very same trait is now a 
strmgih. a great value In her teachmg 

veX'^^i speciahsts Each teacher has a 

'cry special, very unique “thm^ ,o give to children When 
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he gives his uniqueness to children, he gives the very best 
of himself If he tries to give other things to children, as he 
must, he may be successful He is, however, nowhere near 
as effective as when he is giving what he has most to 
give 

As children move throu^ Coeir school careers, they are, 
fortunately, exposed to a tremendous variety of teachers 
Hopefully, each child somewhere along the way will J6nd 
one or more teachers who give to him fully that which he 
most needs, that which will most help him in his oivn life 
struggles 

The uniqueness of the teacher is truly the essence of his 
humanity His special way of relating, his own specific 
feelings, his own talents and abilities, his own excitement 
as a person — these are what make teaching the highly 
rewarding task it can be By offering his true self, the 
teacher exercises the greatest influence on a child s devel 
opment This truly is teaching at its best 
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